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DO ANIMALS CONSUME FOOD IN PROPORTION TO 
THEIR LIVE WEIGHT? 

We have always taken the affirmative side of this 
question, although we are well aware that the 
opinion of many intelligent farmers is against us. 
Thus Joun Jounston, whom we all delight to honor 
asa farmer of great experience and sagacity, writes 
to the Country Gentleman: 


“Tt takes no more feed to fat a lot of sheep 
averaging 140 or 150 lbs., than it does the same 
number averaging only 85 or 90 Ibs.; therefore, it 
is more profitable to feed heavy sheep than light 
ones,” 

If Mr. Jonnston simply means by this that the 
same quantity of food will produce more mutton 
when fed to heavy than to light sheep, we believe 
he is right. But if he means that a lot of say 20 
sheep, averaging 140 or 150 Ibs., will eat no more 
food per day than a lot of 20 sheep averaging 85 or 
90 Ibs. then we believe he js mistaken. 





The most reliable experiments bearing on this 
question are those of Mr. Lawzs. These experi- 
ments were made to determine the “ comparative 
fattening properties of some of the most important 
English breeds of sheep.” The breeds selected 
were the Sussex Down, the Hampshire Down, the 
Leicester, the Cotswold, and half-bred wethers and 
half-bred ewes. 

The Sussex Down, which was brought to great 
perfection by the labors of Extman, is a very small 
sheep, with short and very compact wool. This 
breed is admirably adapted for upland and scanty 
pastures, where larger breeds would starve. The 
mutton commands a higher price in London than 
that of any other breed. 

The Hampshire Down is a larger and coarser 
breed. 

The Leicester, brought to such perfection by 
DAKEWELL, is, when pure, larger than the Sussex 
Down, but not quite so large ,as the Hampshire 
Down. Contrary to the generally received opinion 
jn this country, it is really a small breed ; it yields 





a large quantity of long wool, and, in rich pastures, 
possesses great aptitude to fatten. 

The Cotswold is one of the largest breeds of 
sheep. The wool is very long and of good qual- 
ity. The mutton is of rather inferior quality, but 
the Cotsweld fattens so rapidly that it has not 
inappropriately been termed “the poor man’s 
sheep.” 

The half-breeds used in these experiments were 
a cross between a Leicester ram and a Sussex ewe. 

The sheep for these experiments were selected 
by good judges, from the best flocks in England. 
Mr. Lawes says: “ Letters were written to breeders 
of eminence (those being generally selected who 
had obtained prizes for their sheep), requesting 
them to select 50 wether sheep, born the same year, 
and representing fairly the breed required for the 
experiment. No limit was set upon price. The 
sheep were sent about the month of September to 
the farm, and they were kept apon ordinary food 
until the middle of November, At this time, the 
sheep were about nine months old, having been 
lambed about the February preceding.” 

At the commencement of the experiment in 
November, the sheep being about nine months old, 
the 50 Cotswolds weighed on an average, 1192lbs.; 
the Hampshire Downs, 1134 lbs.; the Leicesters, 
101 lbs.; the half-bred wethers, 95 lbs.; the half- 
bred ewes, 91 Ibs., and the Sussex Downs, 88 lbs. 
each. 

The experiment lasted from five to six months, 
the sheep being weighed at the end of every four 
weeks, The quantity of food consumed was accu- 
rately ascertained. 

The following table shows the average amount 
of food consumed weekly by each sheep: 


Oilcake. Hay. Turnips. 
ibs. oz. Ws. om, be. on, 
Cotswold,.......ccccccccccccesseces 8 1 6 mM 118 4 
Hampshire, .........cecsaedeeeenes 7 106 10 
S MOORE, 0 oc cccccccccccccascocens ; br ° £4 = las 
alf-breed wethers,.........-+++++ 
CWEBy cecccascenee wt = = r) 78 
BUNK. coccccccecanccncsccaccecce 6 & 544 78 1 








The average rate of increase per head per week 


was: 

Cotswolds,. .....ccccccccceccccccccccseesccssees Bibs. 23 oz 

Hammpshire,......-0cccccccscececcescccccccssces aa 8. 

DUNK yoo ccvcceséesctecessdcnccocese codeccence es 1% “ 

Lheettelne 0.06 00000 0sess cee ccceceseseos seees o ¢ 1 - 

Halt-breed Wethers,..........eesseeeees seneeee .? = 
Do. CWB). ioc ccccsocecccccssoccoccccese ;* 


By ascertaining how much water there was in 
the quantity of food consumed by the different 
breeds, we .are enabled to see exactly how much 
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dry food was eaten. This was done. Then, by 


taking the weight of the sheep at the commence- | 


ment and at the end of the experiment, we are | 
Thus, if 


a sheep weighed 100 Ibs. at the commencement of 


enabled to determine their mean weight. 


the experiment and 150 Ibs. at the conclusion, we 
should call its mean weight 125 lbs. Now, if this 
sheep eat 3 Ibs. of dry food per day, we say that 
the amount of food consumed by 100 Ibs. of live 
weight would be 2.4 Ibs. per day. (If 125 lbs. eats 

Ibs., 100 Ibs. will eat 2.4 Ibs.) 
weight of the sheep, then, at the commencement 


Knowing the 


and at the end of the experiment, and also the 
quantity of total food consumed (and the exact 
quantity of dry matter which it contained), we are 
enabled to calculate how much 100 Ibs. of live 
weight of the different breeds consumed of dry 


food per head per day. The result was as follows: 


CE icntanccnntentensesadtpedesehirn aaknenn pike 2.16 Ibs. 
MEI cisions cecccessccsvieces esdorceecesocde 201 * 
PUM c cascven dace coccsccepucesseonsoves.scossceecess 2.01 “ 
AMUN ooo «0 co Sercccn cscs cocccccescosccecccesesoooese 2.15 “ 
SERICSE WE cccccccccecconcesqccececcss cecces 2.02 * 
Do, CWB). cc. corcccerces eccctcccccccccess ° us “ 


In commenting on these figures, Mr. Lawes 
remarks: “ Although there is a general impression 
among agriculturists that large sheep eat propor- 
tionally less than small sheep, it is evident that 
equal weights of sheep consume equal amounts of 


Sood.” 
ome 


MAPES’ ‘‘ PROGRESSIVE PRIMARIES.” 


In the June number of. the Genesee Farmer for 
last year, we alluded to a new and strange doctrine 
of Mr. Mapes in regard to what he calls ‘*the Pro- 
gression of Primaries.” He asserts that an atom 


or 


potash, or any other element of plants, is of no 
value as a manure till it has been taken up by a 
plant and organized; and that the oftener it has 
been organized or “ progressed” in plants or ani- 
At 


that time we mentioned facts that clearly disproved 


mals the more valuable it becomes as manure. 
the truth of his assertions; but he has never re- 
plied to them. 

Mr. Mapes is a manufacturer of artificial man- 
ures, aN agricultural editor, and an advocate of 





soil-analyses and twenty-five dollar “letters of 





=—!}=? 
advice. f opinion that 
soil-analyses are of little practieal utility, from the 
fact that the elements of plants exist in soils jp 


such small quantity that analysis cannot determine 


” The best chemists are now « 


the amount with sufficient accuracy to render the 
results reliable; but on the other hand, these ele- 
ments exist in manures in so much greatgy quantity 
that ordinary analysis is sufficiently accurate to ‘. 
termine precisely their value. 

Prof. 5. W. Jounson has made several analyses of 
Mapes’ manures, and finds them very inferior arti- 
cles. Mapes, while still advocating soil-analyses, 
now denies the ability of a chemist to tell from an- 
alysis the value of a manure; and in order to sus- 
tain this position, he has invented the doctrine of 
While admitting that 


* progressive primaries!” 


chemists can determine the amount of ammonia, 
phosphate, potash, etc., in a manure, he asserts that 
they are unable to tell whether these substances 
have been “progressed” or not, and therefore, he 
says, the analysis is useless, 

If Mr. Mapgs’ views were confined to his own 
paper, we should not deem it worth our while to 
discuss this subject; but a respectable agricultural 
journal has recently published an account of a visit 
to Mapss’ farm and factory, in which this doctrine 


is set forth in a manner calculated to lead farmers 
to think that it may not be altogether destitute of 
truth. This, then, is our apology for again alluding 
to a doctrine which every intelligent chemist must 
deem unworthy of serious consideration. 

The article to which we have alluded, after stat- 
ing Mapes’ doctrine, says: 

“The question now is, what led to this discovery, 
and what are the facts which support it? I will 
endeavor to give them. It is well known that for 
a number of years Prof. Mapes has been engaged 
in the manufacture of what is called the super- 
phosphate of lime. This he makes from the phos- 
phate of lime found in bones, by treating it with 
sulphuric acid, which changes it to a superphos- 
phate. A few years ago, at Dover, New Jersey, 
was discovered a great amount of the mineral phos- 
phate of lime. The best chemists of the countty 
examined it, and found it to contain 98 per cent. of 
this material, or purer than it exists in bones. Here 
was a chance to procure an inexhaustible supply 
of the very substance chemistry said would make 
our wheat fields three times as productive as now, 
at a trifling expense, as well as make a fortune for 
those who should prepare and sell it. Prof. Mapes 
had a quantity shipped to his factory, treated it 
with acid, and experimented with it by the side of 
his bone phosphate. The result was, after repeated 
experiments, that while the bone phosphate pro- 
duced good results, this either produced no result, 
or a positive injury." Upon analyzing the soil after 
a crop had been grown, he found the plant had i: 
all cases taken up the bone phosphate, but had ieft, 
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the mineral phosphate. Eleven ghip-loads of it 
were sent to England, and being held at less per 
ton than the bone phosphate, it found a ready mar- 
ket, and was applied to the growing crops but gave 
no increased yield. The next year‘a much larger 
amount was shipped, but found no sale, and to-day 
is wasting on English docks, or is used for ballast 





.on board ships.” 


A few years since, at the request of an English 
gentleman who wished to purchese it, we visited 
this phosphate mine at Dover, N. J. We found 
that a large shaft had been dug, and considerable 
money expended in trying to obtain the phosphate ; 
but the operations had been stopped, not because 
there was no demand for the article, but because it 
was not found in sufficient quantity to pay for 
working the mine. The owners of the mine want- 
ed to sell us “‘shares;” but though we were author- 
ized to purchase the phosphate there was none to 
be had, and we came to the conclusion that the 
whole thing was got up by Wall St. speculators. The 
story of the “inexhaustible supply,” the “eleven 
ship-loads sent to England,” and its “wasting to- 
day on English docks,” is a sheer fabrication. If 
Mr. Mares will furnish us, either in New York or 
on any of the “English docks,” a mineral phos- 
phate, from Dover or any where else, that contains 
“98 per cent. of this material,” or even 80 per 
cent., we will take 5,000 tons of it at $10 per ton. 
This will be better than using it as “ ballast,” er 
letting it lie “‘ wasting on English docks.” 

The assertion that “repeated experiments” show- 
ed that surperphosphate made from bones “pro- 
duced good results,” while that made from mineral 
phosphate “ produced no result, or a positive injury,” 
may be taken for what it is worth. We can only 
say that we have seen superphosphate, obtained 
from the mineral phosphate, produce just as good 
an effect as that made from burnt bones—the crop 
in either case being about three times as great as 
when no manure of any kind was used. 

The assertion that “upon analyzing the soil after 
® crop had been grown, he [Mapgs,] found that the 
plant had in all cases taken up the bone phosphate, 
but had left the mineral phosphate,” staggers our 
credulity. Certainly no process of analysis known 
to the general chemical world would enable any 
one to ascertain this fact. Of this there can be no 
doubt. A crop of wheat of 50 bushels per acre 
would contain about 80 lbs. of phosphate of lime; 
and no chemist, by analysis, can tell the difference 
between two soils, one of which contained 80 Ibs. 
of phosphate more than the other. How Mr. 
Mapes, then, can tell, by analyzing the soil, that 
the plant had taken up the bone phosphate but had 





rejected the mineral phosphate, we are utterly at a 
loss to determine. Beside, if the plants grew they 
obtained all the phosphate they required either 
from the manure or from the soil; and if, after re- 
jecting the mineral phosphate, they continued to 
grow, it is evident that the soil contained a suffi- 
cient quantity, and that the application either of | 
bone or miaeral phosphate was unneccessary. This 
whole statement, in regard to analyzing the soil, 
is contradictory and absurd. 





THE CULTIVATION OF RUTA BAGAS OR SWEDISH 
° TURNIPS. 


Ws do not believe that either the Swede or the 
common white turnip will ever be as extensively 
grown in this country as in Great Britain. Our 
climate is too dry and hot, and our winters too se- 
vere. The best turnip seasons in England are-those 
which are cool and moist; and those which are hot 
and dry, while highly favorable for the production 
of wheat, are unfavorable for the growth of the 
turnip crop. . Now, when we consider that the hot- 
test and driest seasons of England are never as hot 
and dry as our average seasons here, it is evident 
that this climate is not well adapted for the exten- 
sive culture of the turnip family. ; 

In England, too, the winters are so mild that the 
turnips, on all the light soils, can be eaten off on the 
land by sheep during the winter; whereas here it 
is necessary to put them in a cellar for protection. 
Turnips contain so much water (say white turnips 
from 90 to 92 per cent., and ruta bagas from 88 to 
90 per cent.,) that the labor of thus securing a giv- 
en quantity of food is very great. A ton of com- 
mon white turnips does not contain more than 200 
lbs. of dry matter, equal perhaps to 300 lbs. of 
good clover hay. A ton of ruta bagas does not 
contain more than 240 lbs.; and a ton of mangel 
wurzel not more than 280 lbs. When we have to 
house these root crops, then, it is questionable 
whether their extensive culture as a principal food 
for stock is profitable. 

On the other hand, it may be very profitable te 
raise an acre or two of roots to give to cattle and 
sheep in the winter or early spring as a condiment. 
Many excellent farmers think this is the case; and 
in Canada especially, nearly all good breeders raise 
more or less turnips and ruta bagas for their stock. 

While cur climate is not so well adapted to the 
production of turnips as that of England, we might 


‘raise far better crops than we do by taking even 


one-half the pains with the crop that is considered 
indespensable in England. More labor and expense 
are bestowed in Great Britain on the turnip crop 
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than on any other in the rotation. The land is made | Swede turnips grown in England. Fig. 1 js the 
perfectly clean and mellow by repeated plowings,} Common Purple-top Swede. It is an old Variety, | 
harrowings, etc., and is then heavily manured. The| very solid, hardy, and not apt to run to seed—gy 
seed is sown in ridges 2} feet apart, and when in| admirable quality, especially in this country. Fig, 
the rough leaf the plants are thinned out by hand; 2 is Skirving’s Improved Purple-top Swede, a very 
hoes to 12 inches apart. In two or three weeks | large and free grower, producing immense crops on 
afterward they are gone over again with the hand | heavily manured land. It is, however, somewhat 
hoes, to remove any double | liable to run to seed, and contains more water than 
ones and to destroy weeds ; | any other variety we have analyzed. It is perhaps, 
and the horse hoe is used be-| the most popular kind grown in England. Fig, 3 
tween the rows as often as 
needed to destroy the weeds 
and keep the soil loose and 
mellow. The quantity of 
seed sown varies considera- 
bly in different parts of Eng- 
land; less than one pound 
per acre is seldom sown, and 
we have known as much as 
four or five pounds sown, 
This thick seeding was adopt- 
ed in order to furnish enough 
plants to secure a crop, even 
should the fly prove unusually 
destructive. Since the introduction of superphos- 
phate and guano, this thick seeding is unnecessary. 
Superphosphate of iime when drilled'with the seed, 
gives the plants such a remarkably vigorous growth 

that they shoot forward beyond the reach of the A 

fly before it can do the plants is Laing’s Improved Purple-top Swede. Its cab- 
much injury. When in the : bage-like leaves, by their horizontal growth, cover 
rough leaf, the fly will not the ground and check the growth of weeds. In 
injore them. For turnips, peint of shape, hardiness and quality, it is superiot 
there isno manure equal to to all other varieties. It grows late in the fall, 


—_— ed wre ved mann, at and is not liable te run to seed. 
unlike Peruvian guano, it can 


be sown with the seed with- 
out injury—or rather with 





Fig. 1. 








Pants on an Acre.—Plants a foot apart, each 
way, would give 43,560 on an acre — 


great advantage. I i, inisnsienined 19,860 | 19 feet.........seeseveeeees mn 
; + eee 10,800 | 15 feet........cccccccceees 
Swede turnips or ruta bagas NO ee ceckn ake 6,969 | 18 feet. 2222 22L LL 13 
ge Saami 4/840 | ¢ 


are sown in this country about 





P BY feet......sccccccces 8,580 23 feet 
themiddle of June; the com- Ne iissaenninh entail 2,722 
‘ , eee 1,742 

mon white turnips from the ie. ee 1.210 | 35 feet 

saa7, -f j~ |SOU VIF FF FS Wb. ccc coos covcee 68 | 40 feet 

first of July to the middle of 10 feet see 435 | 45 feet 





August. The latter some- 
times afford a fair crop when Goop ys. Poor Dairy Cows.—A recent writer 
sown broadcast on a rye, says: “A good dairy cow, if well kept, should pay 
wheat or barley stubble, with her keeping and clear her body every year; and 6 
little after culture; but ruta bagas should always | poor one will do neither. And in the present de- 
be sown in rows, and thinned out and hoed. It| preciated state of stock, a great part do not psy 
is vain toe expect a crop if this is neglected. Sow/|their keeping.” He claims it al: comes of selling 
thick enough to furnish plants forthe fly—say from | the best calves—of failing to breed for a purpose 
one to.two pounds of seed per acre. and studying the science of breeding, which is true 


We annex cuts of the most popular varieties of | and lamentable, 





Fig. 2. 
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DR. JOHN LINDLEY. 


We promised in our January number to give oc- 
casional sketches, accompanied with portraits, of 
some of the most eminent agriculturists, both En- 
ropean and American. The first of the series was 
that of Tomas Bares. We think it advisable to 
extend our original plan so as to embrace distin- 
guished horticulturists. 





This month we give a portrait of Dr. Jouw Linp- 
LEY, the celebrated botanist, and author of many 
valuable works connected with horticulture. Our 
facts are mainly derived from the London Cottage 
Gardener. 

Dr. Liypiey was born at Catton, near Norwich, 
England, where his father carried on the business 
of a nurseryman and seedsman. His early life was 
not distinguished by anything remarkable. Having 
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obtained the rudiments of his education in his native 
country, he went to France to prosecute the more 
advanced branches. 

In consequence of reverses sustained by his fath- 
er in his business pursuits, he was early thrown 
upon his own resources. The first notice he at- 
tracted in the world of science was in consequence 
of a controversy with Sir James Surrn, the Presi- 
dent of the Linnean Society. This came to the 
notice of Sir Joszerpn Banxs, who, siding with Mr. 
Linptey, and appreciating his controversial abili- 
ties, used his influence to get him employed by the 
Horticultural Society—who, being determined to 
organize an extensive botanical garden, arranged 
in 1821 to take one at Chiswick; and in 1822, Mr. 
LinpLEy was appointed assistant Secretary of the 
Society. In that office he had the superintendence 





of the collection of planta, besides other duties 
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“nected with the garden, and also keeping all ac- 
counts and giving minutes of reports addressed to 
the Society. He had previously published the works, 
Resarum Monographia, and Synopsis of the British 
Flora, which had appeared in 1820. 

In 1826, he assumed the editorship of the Botan- 
ical Register, and the sound knowledge he exhibited 
in these three works obtained for him the chair of 
Botany in the University of London, from which, 
as Professor, he delivered his Introductory Lecture 
m April, 1829. In this he boldly made a stand in 
favor of the Natural System of Botany, and an- 
nounced his intention of adopting it as the basis of 
instruction. As a lecturer, he was among the best 
that ever occupied that chair: his manner was free 
and conversational; his matter excellent and meth- 
odically arranged. 

In 1882, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
was granted him by a German University. In 1838, 
he became Secretary of the London Horticultural 
Seciety, a post which he has held to within a year 
or two past, when he was elected Vice-President, 
with Prince ALBErt, President. 

In 1841, in conjunction with Mr. Paxton and 
Mr. Dixokce, he founded the Gardener’s Chronicle, 
now so widely known both in Europe and America 
as the highest authority on all subjects connected 
with horticulture. Over this he continues to pre- 
side. The same year he was made Professor of 
Botany at the Royal Institution. 

Dr. Lrypiey has published many valuable works 
connected witlf Horticulture, of which a bare enu- 
meration, in addition to those already given, will 
be all we can afford in our pages, arranged in the 
order in which they appeared. 

Nixus Plantarium, Flora Medica, Sertum Orchi- 
daceum, Ladies’ Botany, School Botany, Theory 
and Practice of Horticulture, Elements of Botany; 
and in conjunction with Mr. Hurron, The Fossil 
Fora of Great Britain, The Vegetable Kingdom. 

Here we must close for want of further materials; 
and we do so with the expression of a hope that he 
may long live to benefit coming generations by his 
knowledge of the important science of Horticulture. 


Hens Eatine ter Ecas.—S. E. Topp says in 
the Boston Cultivator, that hens can be prevented 
from eating their eggs, when addicted to the habit, 
by making their nests in nail-kegs, half filled with 
straw. This furnishes a secret place for laying, 
but too confined to allow their eating their eggs 
while on the nest, and too far down to allow of 
their reaching them from the top of the keg. 


Very good; but how are we to induce the hers 
to lay in the nail-keg? 








= 
IMPROVED STOCK IN CALIFORNIA. 

Tae farmers in California have shown most com. 
mendable enterprise in importing improved breeds 
of horses, cattle and sheep from the Atlantic States, 
In view of these facts, the California Farmer says: 
“We prophecy that in coming years California will 
export blood stock to the old States, and to Europe 
too.” Rather ambitious that! 

The California Culturist has an article on the 
same subject, taking far more moderate views of 
the future progress of stock-breeding in the Golden 
State. It states that while the mild and equitable 
climate of California—free from the extremes of 
heat and cold, and particularly the latter —can not 
but prove highly favorable to the fullest develop- 
ment of animal life in its most perfect forms, yet 
“breeders will find that, upon the dried herbage 
alone of our summer and winter pastures, the high 
bred and high fed Durhams of the Atlantic States 
and England will deteriorate in more than one of 
their prime qualities; and what is true of the effect 
of their food here in summer applies with still 
greater force to the winter and spring, when almost 
all the animal now gets to sustain nature alive is a 
meager bite of unwholesome, innutritious weeds,” 
Already, it says, the complaint is heard that dairy 
cows, of choice breeds, are rapidly losing their 
milking qualities. 

We like the remarks of the Culturist ; and what 
is true of California is true everywhere: before we 
can hope to excel in the production of the highest 
grade of stock, we must give special attention to the 
production of succulent and nutritious food, and 
provide shelter from the inclemencies of the season, 








Fay FEEDING Grass Lanp BENeFictaAL.—A wri- 
ter in the Boston Cultivator-says he had two mead- 
ows. On one he turned his cattle shortly after 
mowing, each year, and fed it off close to the 
ground. The other having some young trees ona 
portion of it, the cattle were kept out, and the 
after growth allowed to rot on the ground. The 
hay crop on the former continued to improve in 
quality and quantity each succeeding year til] last 
year, when the crop was light, while on the Jatter 
it decreased year by year, and last year it would 
scarcely pay the expense of cutting. 


Potators tv Bermupa.—Last year there were 





| exported from the Bermudas (West Indies,).38,465 


barrels of potatoes, 27,758 barrels of which were 
sent to New York. This year the crop is almost 
an entire failure—owing, it is thought, to the unu- 
sually warm weather in the winter. 
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DESIGN FOR A SMALL FARM-HOUSE. 


DESIGN FOR A SMALL FARM-HOUSE. 





Tue above design is for a neat, but not expensive 
farm-house, to be built of stone, brick or wood, 
with a cellar under that portion of it where the 
staircuse, bed-room and pantry are, 20 feet square 
—the stairs leading to it being under the main 
staircase, and entered from the kitchen. 
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MAIN FLOOR, 


The main portion of .the house, where the parlor 
and kitchen are, will be 84 by 20 feet, if built of 
stone or brick, and 83 by 19 if of wood; the hight’ 
of walls 14 feet to the plates—lower rooms, 10 
feet. A, parlor; K, kitchen; H, entrance, 6 by 5; 
B, bed-room; P, pantry; ©, closet, entered from 
bed-room. : 


Second floor—fonr bed-ruoms. There may be 
a fire place in the back bed-room, of the chimney 
may be carried up plain with a stove-pipe hole, and 
with a stone in the floor; the room may be warmed 
by the stove-pipe from the kitchen stove. A fire- 
place is designed in the kitchen for summer use, if 
desired. 





10X15 
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10 X 15 
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SECOND FLOOR. 


The large front room up-stairs would make a 
pleasant sitting-room, if desired. Our engraver has 
made a mistake in putting the two principal win- 
dows only two panes of glass wide, instead of 
three: and the verandah should have a curved roof. 
The ends of the rafters are trimmed and brought 





down to appear as brackets, and the ornamental 
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work at the eaves may be sawn out of 14 inch 
plank, at small expense. There must be a dormer 
window at the back, opposite the head of stairs, to 
give light to them and the landing above, as the 
stairs are designed to be closed in at both sides— 
und with a door at the bottom if considered advis- 
able, corresponding with the door from the hall into 
the kitchen. 

The expense of such a building, erected of stone 
or brick, would vary from $1200 to $1400, accord- 
ing to the price of materials; and if of wood, it 
would be much less where lumber was abundant— 
say about $800. 





Markine Sueep.—Mr. N. Wrieut, of Hornells- 
ville, N. Y., gives us his method of marking sheep: 
Take four parts tar, one part tallow, and from one 
to two parts by measure of lampblack; warm, and 
mix together thoroughly. Thea take the marker, 
(a letter or figure, made either of wood or iron, 
with a handle to it,) dip it into the mixture and 
put it on the sheep while warm. The mixture 
should be warm enough to be thin, otherwise too 
much will stick to the marker, and it will run and 
smear the sheep. - 





MARSH HAY— WILL IT PAY TO SECURE IT? 


Eps. GenesEE Farmer:—There is a wide differ- 
ence in the value of marsh hay. Hay from very 
many -marshes is excellent food for stock, while 
from others it is only valuable for bedding, and in- 
creasing the worth of the compost heap. Marsh 
hay, like any other product grown upon wet, un- 
drained land, has not a proportionate value with 
upland hay, weight considered, as it grows rank, 
close and woody, and is not so nutritious as hay 
produced on dry land. 

We think it will pay to secure marsh hay under 
favorable circumstanees: say it is grown upon the 
farm, or in close proximity, as is the case frequently 
here at the west. If marsh hay is not secured, it 
is a total loss: as it is not needed for manure where 
it grows, and only adds to the miasma and disease- 
propagating properties of the atmosphere. 

If the marsh can be easily mown—i. ¢., presents 
no natural, serious obstacles to the performance of 
the labor—we should consider it fully worth saving. 

La Salle Ca., Ti. NOTT A. TUBBS. 








Bues anp CucumsBers.—Mr. Bereen, of Long 
Island, recently stated that séme farmers in his 
neighborhood plant as much as ten acres each of 
cucumbers, and that the way they save them from 
bugs, is to use plenty of seed at first, and then at 
four or five successive periods they plant on a new 
side of the hill, a lot more of seed. This supplies 
an abundance of young plants for the bugs to feed 
on, and they leave the stronger growing plants un- 
touched. When well out of the way of bugs, the 
surplus plants are dug up with the hoe.— Homestead, 








EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


Is 17 Best TO Hitt Corn, or Nor?—W. 0. Boru, 
of Perth, O. W., says: “The cultivator should ex. 
amine into the character of his corn soil, and regu- 
late his operations accordingly. He will obsery 
that less water or rain is requisite to feed his corg 
crop than some others, and that a superabundancg 
of water will be detrimental. Once. well drained, 
deep tilled, and somewhat open and porous soil, 
we believe it matters but little whether the com 
be hilled or not. Hilling it will stir the land, and 
aid the stalks to stand firmer; but as to the food 


.|and drink for the plant, it will readily find both in 


such a soil as we describe, if it is to be had. But 
the case will be very different in undrained and 
shallow plowed land, with a hard or clayey bottom, 
If the seed lie near this hard bottom, the subsequent 
roots will be encased during the wet season with a 
weakened and watery source of nourishment, and 
in the dry season with a dried up and comparatively 
unproductive one. The plant will struggle on, but 
more depends on “good luck” than on “good map- 
agement.” We should approve of hilling in sucha 
case for more than one reason. The stirring of 
the soil above; the gathering of a supply of food 
about the stalk, which would be washed down 
from time to time; the retention of moisture, and 
its increased amount taken from the atmosphere 
by the heaped-up soil in dry seasons—in short, the 
tillage done overhead which should be done below, 
would all aid the crop, and go ‘ar to recompense it 
for the previous bad treatment, and induce a growth 
nearer the original surface of the land, and farther 
from the neglected region in the neighborhood of 
the seed bed. The practice of hilling corn may 
well be supposed to have originated out of a necessity 
that arose to make up afterward for a bad prepara- 
tion of the land for successfully raising a good crop, 
It is therefore a useful and beneficial practice in 
such cases, as well as a necessary one; and keeping 
in view the character of our agriculture in a new 
country, where land is plenty and labor dear, and 
the improbability of a high state of preparation of 
the soil by most of our farmers for many years to 
come, it is a practice which must continue, and 
recommends itself in a great majority of cases. It 
is not to be wondered at, that in some few instan- 
ces good crops have been raised without hilling; 
but they do not, in our opinion, prove that it will 
do, as a general thing, to omit it. In a sandy or 
very light soil, hilling will aid the plant; mechan- 
ically speaking, it will support it, and will doubtless 
retain and increase the moisture in dry seasons. 
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It will afford a protection against the sun’s rays, 
and, as we believe, decrease the evaporation. Up- 
on the whole, we hence say, hill the corn.” 


“How Deep snovutp we Prow?”—In reply to 
this question, W. Reno, of Penn., says: “If it 
should be a light, sandy soil, on an open, gravelly 
subsoil, then shallow flat plowing would be the best 
—say four or five inches deep, and eight or ten 
wide, laid over level. But if it be a heavy clay 
soil, on a subsoil of the same, then deep plowing 
would be much the best—say from eight to twelve 
inches. This should not be laid level as in the for- 
mer, but with one edge elevated and lying partially 
on the previous furrow; so that in time of much 
rain, the water may lie under the broken soil and 
pass off, leaving it in good condition. And if the 
soil be naturally wet, then it will be best to loosen 
the subsoil as deep as possible with a subsoil plow, 
that the surplus water may pass off through drains 
that we may suppose have already been made in soils 
of this nature—for if they have not, they should 
be.” 

W. H. Syyper, of New Jersey, says: “ There is 
a prevailing opinion in this neighborhood that corn 
ground should be plowed shallower than for other 
crops.” 

J.A.8., of Paris, C. W., says, instead of plowing 
up five or six inches of the raw subsoil at once, 
“rather bring up an inch at a time, giving the land 
a good dressing of manure, and thoroughly mix 
with the plow, the harrow, and the cultivator—re- 
peating the operation at every successive breaking- 
up, until your farm has a uniform soil of a rich 
brown color, to the depth of at least a foot for 
grain and grass, and eighteen inches for carrots, 
mangolds, ete. Such a soil and such a depth will 
withstand a drouth much better than a shallow 
one; be easier and earlier worked, and will make 
glad the heart of the husbandman by a crop double 
in quantity and better in quality than that of the 
shiftless man who scratches to the depth of three 
or four inches.” 


Pra Srraw.—S. Kine, of Canada, considers pea 
straw, “cut somewhat green and cured without 
rain, excellent fodder for making milk or beef. The 


$4 99 


cattle eat it eagerly and thrive well on it. 


W.R., of Cobourg, O. W., says: “ Pea straw, 
cut a little green and well got in, is good food, es- 
pecially for horses and sheep. We have heard of 
a worthy old farmer who was noted for having fine, 
sleek horses. When asked how he fed them, he 
declared they got nothing but pea straw—and that 





Srreams in Pasture Lanp.—H. B., of Obio, says: 
“Those who are so fortunate as to have small 
streams running through their places, should fix 
the precise position of their pasture fields here, up- 
on both sides of the stream ; because the irregular- 
ity of the banks will not admit of very profitable 
cultivation, and if sodded with blue-grass will im- 
prove every year. Trees should be left standing 
for shading the cattle in summer, and in some de- 
gree for protection from the wind in the winter. 
A field laid out in this manner is so convenient, 
that scarcely any but those who have tried the ex- 
periment are aware of its advantages, Streams of 
this kind are almost invaluable, as they supply wa- 
ter constantly for the animals—which is much bet- 
ter than watering them regularly, or irregnlarly, as 
it may happen; in which cases their thirst may 
sometimes become so great that they will drink 
more than is for their benefit, and will distend their 
stomachs to an extent which is injurious. It is 
better always for stock to be allowed to drink when 
their inclination prompts, and to always have water 
before them; they would then drink no more than 
they really need.” 


Creanine Carrors.—A “Tenant Farmer” of 
Canada says he dritls his carrots two feet apart, 
using from two to three Ibs. of seed per acre. As 
soon as the carrots fairly make their appearance, 
he runs a horse hoe between the rows as close as 
possible without disturbing the carrots, Then fol- 
low with the hand hoe, walking backward, so as 
not to tread on the newly cut weeds, and leaving 
not more than an inch of unhoed ground on each 
side of the row. This strip of weeds may be al- 
lowed to remain till the carrots are thinned. If 
the cultivator is run between the rows in the mean 
time, it will be an advantage. Thinning is rather 
a tedious process, as it has to be done by hand. He 
leaves the Orange and Red carrots six inches apart, 
and the White or Belgium from six to ten inches 
apart in the rows. After this he goes over them 
again, cutting out weeds and thinning any carrots 
that may have been left double. An occasional 
hand hoeing afterward is an advantage. 


Curnesr ScGar Cane For Fopper.—Hiram Rzep, 
of Indiana, says: ‘I bave tried the Chinese Sugar 
Cane, to some extent, as a fodder crop, and I am 
sure horses and cattle cannot get anything they like 
better, and do better on. I have given horses Su- 
gar Cane and good clover hay at the same time, and 
they will always eat the cane first. I am of opin- 
ion that it will pay to plant a few acres of Sugar 





not half thrashed either.” 


Cane as feed for stock.” 
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Some Hints on Burrer MAKING.—We extract 


the following from the letter of a lady correspond- 
ent: “It is impossible to make good butter from 
poor cream. Milk should never stand more than 
sixty hours without skimming. No cream will rise 
after the milk becomes thickened. If a pan of 
milk is disturbed, the cream on it will spoil sooner 
than otherwise, and should be removed at least 
twelve hours earlier. If the cream of one pan that 
has stood too long is mixed with the rest in the 
cream jar, it will spoil the whole churning. The 
cream jar should be washed out clean every churn- 
ing time before being again used. The cream in 
the jar should be thoroughly stirred every time 
fresh cream is added, and care taken not to spatter 
the sides of the jar with cream. It is important 
that the temperature of the cream should not be 
too high before churning, and in warm weather it 
is a good plan to keep the cream jar standing to 
half its depth, or more, in cold water. It is better 
to occupy one hour in churning than only fifteen 
minutes. A cellar may be kept cool by closing the 
doors and windows during the day and opening 
them at night. 

“A cloth put over butter when packed spoils its 
The great requisites in making butter are 
cleanliness of all vessels used, thoroughness in work- 
ing the butter, and the use of fine salt, of the purest 
and best quality.” 


flavor. 


Arratrs iv lowa —B. H. W., Brighton, Iowa, 
“Tt will be no news to say that hard 
Three 


writes: 
times are here in the most chronic form. 
poor crop years in successson have not helped us 
Two or three good years, with remunerative 
Three poor corn crops 


any. 
prices, would relieve us. 
have nearly exterminated hogs in Iowa, and it will 
be some time before we again become stocked with 
them. Our farmers are at work, with coats off and 
sleeves rolled up, determined to retrieve if possible. 
So far, we have had the finest March I ever saw: 
not one stormy day, and the thermometer has been 
as high as 70° more than once, and but once below 
20°. Hardly a day passes,” he says, “but some 
eastern man comes along, offering some patent in- 
vention in fencing, draining, etc., which he would 
have us believe would make our fortunes, if we 
purchased. Please advise all such to stay at home 
till we can get our debts paid.” 

Wwe Tire.—J. C. Apams, of Allegany Oo., N. 
Y., says the truck wagon, with tires five inches 
wide and three-eighths thick, is rapidly coming into 
use on the farm. It is low und handy to load, and 
does not cut in on soft land. 
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Sracxine WHEAT IN THE FieLp.—One of opr 
Long Island correspondents alludes to a method, 
common, he says, in his neighborhood, of tempo- 
rarily stacking wheat in the field, putting seventy. 
five sheaves in a stack. Last year his wheat stood 
in these large shocks, or stacks, as he calls them, 
from the 12th of July to the 11th of August, “and 
then was carted to the barn in excellent order, 
without any previous airing or drying—not a sheaf 
having been moved for that purpose.” We should 
be glad of a more detailed description of the meth- 
od of placing the sheaves, etc. 

FARMERS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN FERTILIzERS, 
B. F. B., of Pughtown, Pa., says: “Every farm, 
however small, can with the aid of lime and plas- 
ter, and proper care and management, produce 
manure enough to keep up its fertility and improveits 
soil. By careful farming, many of the old worn-out 
farms in Eastern Pennsylvania have been restored 
to productiveness, without the aid of any of the nu- 
merons patent fertilizers, which, when tried, have 
proved a failure. Bones are often ground and used in 
a raw state, particularly to grapes, with advantage.” 


How to cet Earty Wueat.—W. E. Anrtry, of 
Campbell Co., Ky., says he selected from his grow- 
ing wheat the earliest and largest heads, sowed this 
seed separately, and the produce the next harvest 
was “three weeks earlier than any other wheat of 
the same kind sown at the same time.” He thinks 
by continuing this process he shall be able to get a 
very early variety. He is of opinion that seed 
wheat should be brought from the North rather 
than the South. 

Dwarr Pgar TREES THAT HAVE BEEN NEGLECTED. 
©. O. Wirson says: “If the trees were set out 
where the ground cannot be plowed, they should 
be spaded around as far as the roots extend, and 
manured with chip or other fine manure, and wa- 
tered as often as can be done with the svap-suds 
and other waste water of the kitchen, which should 
be all saved for this purpose. Be sure to keep the 
weeds and grass down by hoeing around them oc- 
casionally ; as these, instead of shading the ground 
and keeping it moist, as some think, rob the ground 
of moisture that the tree Would otherwise appro- 
priate to its ownuse. A few years ago, by follow- 
ing this course, I obtained a growth of two feet in 
a single season, upon a tree that had been set out 
in a by-place, and been neglected.” 

“ Farmers must Ratse MORE Roots,” says a cor- 
respondent, “ and then they will need less hay; their 
stock will be fatter, their manure richer, their farms 
! more productive, and themselves more wealthy.” 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS, 


Farrenine Povurrry.—The London Poultry 
Chronicle says: “However good your feeding 
may be, yet while your fowls are at liberty, the 
food all turns to hard muscle and growth, instead 
of fat and soft flesh. Exercise is very good for 
health, but it is not a fattening process. Shut up 
the fowls you wish to fatten in a small coop, allow- 
ing them just room to stand and change their pos- 
ition, but no more. Place the coop in a quiet and 
rather dark place. Let there be a board in the 
front on which food may be placed, and let them 
be fed three times per day with ground oats slaked 
with milk, to such consistence that when placed on 
the board it will not run off. Allowing this to be 
the test, it should be as liquid as possible. Let 
them have three times per day as much as they 
can eat, and when not feeding let them be covered 
with mats or sacking. If they are doing well they 
will heat and steam, and the heat should be per- 
ceptible to the hand when it is, atin. This should 
fatten them in ten days.” 





Heavy Raw Storm ry Ouro.—A correspondent 
of the Ohio Qultivat.r says: “I was coming from 
Cadiz the 10th of the 4th mo., and got within half 
a mile of home, when black clouds and some rain 
admonished me to take shelter. I hitched Fip to 
the fence and ran into a neighbor’s house. The 
rain fell very fast, and in e few minutes I saw the 
boards that formed the plank road rushing down 
on the turbid waters, and I had to wade knee-deep 
through the foaming tide to give Fip’s rein a clip 
with my knife, at the same time admonishing her 
to take care of herself, while I did the same by a 
speedy retreat. The mare found the highest and 
most protected point in the road, where she re- 
mained quiet until the flood abated. I believe it 
is conceded on all hands that rather more water 
was around about Short Creek at 4 o’clock P. M., 
on the 10th of this month, than was ever known 
before. No lives lost, but many narrow escapes. 
It will be a tight squeeze if the company repairs 
the plank road.” 


Cuanecine Pastures.—A writer in the Boston 
Cultivator says: In many pastures, where the wa- 
ter is so situated as to allow of it, dividing them 
into lots, and changing the stock in them alter- 
nately, so as to give the grass an opportunity to 
get a good growth, would enable them to keep a 
third more stock. 


The London Poultry Chronicle says “ All Co- 
chin-Chinas lay small eggs compared to their size.” 





“Nature's Mops.”—A correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman well observes: “I can hardly 
read an agricultural paper without seeing ‘nature’s 
mode’ appealed to and recommended. It is time 
this argument was discarded. The very fact that 
LABOR is ordained, shows that nature’s mode—which 
means the practice of neglect and non-interference 
by the hand of man, when strictly analysed—was 
never intended by the Creator. Even in paradise, 
man was to ‘dress and keep’ the garden. ‘Nature's 
mode’ was afterward pointed out in the growth 
of ‘thorns and thistles.’ I have seen fields of corn 
raised after this mode, the corn and weeds being 
nearly of equal height, and the product five bushels 
of. green corn per acre. I have seen orchards cul- 
tivated according to nature’s mode—full of suckers 
and brush. Grapes are frequently raised by this 
mode, and are two weeks later, smaller in quantity, 
and incomparably inferior in flavor to those ob- 
tained by the best artificial pruning and culture. 
Nature must, in any case, be improved, modified, 
changed, and heavily mixed with labor and skill, 
and often entirely thrown aside, in successful cul- 
ture.” 

PotaTogs In Catirornia.—The editor of the Cal- 
ifornia Farmer says: ‘ During a little trip in Ala- 
meda County, we went over the ground that was 
famous in 1853 for ‘ big ’taters and plenty of them,’ 
and we found the land not run out yet. Such crops 
and such potatoes would make ‘Down Easters’ 
stare. * * Mr. Hawxrn very kindly selected us 
some very pretty samples of small ones, which we 
find upon weighing are three pounds and upwards.” 
He mentions another farmer in the same county 
who raised last year 4,000 sacks, about 117 lbs. 
each, on thirty acres; and ‘ta better quality,” he 
says, ‘“ was never sent to market.” This is about 
266 bushels per acre—a good crop, certainly, but 
not enough to make a “Down Easter” stare so 
very much after all. 


Am Dratins.—L. H. Lvuoxsr, of the Country 
Gentleman, speaking of a visit to a farmer while 
in England, says: Mr. C.’s experience on heavy 
clay lands, lea’s him to estimate very highly the 
importance of having a line of tile at the head of 
the field, connecting the upper ends of the lateral 
drains, and open at both ends for the admission of 
air. He thought the circulation of air thus given 
through the underground channels on stiff lands 
of great efficiency in supplying the place of the 
abundant pores found in a more open and gravelly 
soil, and also in admitting atmospheric air to the 
superincumbent soil. 
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THE DORKING FOWL. 


Tuts justly celebrated breed of fowls is of very 
ancient origin, having been recorded in some ancient 
poultry books more than two thousand years ago. 
They are remarkable as having five toes on their 
feet, as shown in our cut. 

They are ‘highly prized in England, both as layers 
and sitters, and also for the quality of their flesh. 
They have both single and double combs. Their 
color varies, but the speckled grays are preferred; 
there is also a white variety, which have double 
combs, 





FOOT OF A DQRKING. 


This breed is liable to degenerate if bred in and 
in too closely, and the male bird should’ be changed 
every year, if it is desired to keep up the stock to 
perfection. They have been imported to this coun- 
try, and much used to cross with and improve our 
common barn-yard fowl; but it is yet rare to meet 
with a Dorking on the farms in this country, of 
pure and uncontaminated blood. 

For general purposes, we think this breed the 
best of the whole poultry tribe; and they are also 
hardy, and able to stand our cold winters, * 





LICE ON FOWLS. 





The Valley Farmer says strict cleanliness about 
the roosts and nests will always prevent hens from 
becoming lousy. The droppings under the hens 
should be removed frequently, the nests often re- 
newed, and air slacked lime and ashes scattered 
atound the floors and roosts. Boxes of dry ashes 
and lime should always be kept under cover where 
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the fowls can have constant access to them, that 
they may wallow in them at pleasure. 

But when they have become lousy, the roosts 
should be thoroughly swept and cleaned, the straw 
and litter from the nests entirely removed, and the 
wood-work and roost-poles of the house white- 
washed with fresh slacked lime, into which a quan- 
tity of sulphur or tobacco has been mixed. A day 
or two before this operation, the fowls should be 
fed with coarse corn meal wet with milk or water, 
into which a quantity of sulphur has been mixed, 
Feed with this several days; it may then be omit- 
ted for a few days, and repeated again at intervals 
of three or four days, and continued in this way 
until all the nits have hatched, when the insects 
will drop off and leave the fowls. Thorough clean- 
liness aftér this, will generally exterminate them, 
Fowls are always poor and unthrifty, and setting 
hens are seldom successful in hatching their eggs, 
when annoyed with vermin; a little care is all that 
is necessary to prevent it. 


THE POULTRY GUIDE, 








Eps. GENESEE Farmer :—A person about to com- 
mence keeping poultry, may be compared to one 
just landed in a strange city. Ignorant of every 
thing, he asks for a trustworthy guide. We will 
recommend a cheap and infallible one—it is Na- 
ture. Choose then your stock well formed, healthy, 
and young; but as in most well-assorted unions, 
the male should be older than his partners. Seeing 
there are no laws among fowls against polygamy, 
we will mention the number of wives which should 
be right. Following our guide, nature, we say let 
them take their own course. Let your hens enjoy 
all the honors of maternity; let them be blessed 
with their “ sweet cares, all other joys so far above,” 
that attend « mother’s life. As you “can not eat 
your pudding and have it too,” so you cannot com- 
pel a hen to do more than she is naturally fitted to 
accomplish; and she must rest. Strange to say, 
the period of sitting, and the infancy of her prog- 
eny, are the rest of the hen, and cause her no 
sleepless nights. But if, in defiance of this sound 
provision, you prevent her from sitting, while it is 
true you will cause her to lay again, you will only 
be a temporary gainer, as the strain on the system 
will wear it out prematurely. She would have 
fulfilled her duties punctually, and to the last have 
been useful in her vocation; but being forced to 
unhealthy exertion when young, her old age will 
be sterile and premature. 

The cure for the gout is said to be “to live on 
half a crown a day and to earn it.” Exercise pro- 
duces or sharpens appetite, and imparts a relish to 
the plainest food. We never knew whether to 
laugh or to be angry when we see au obese dog, 
sluwly moving at the most snail-like pace, follow- 
ing, or rather hindering the progress of a good old 
gentleman or lady. They like to see the dear thing 
fat, and even cookery is taxed to please the poor 
thing’s palate. How often have we seen the walk- 
ing-stick of the one, er the parasol of the other, 
brought into requisition to defend the poor useless 
being from the approach of some other dog, whose 
only advantage was, that he was sparingly and 
properly fed; consequently, it was cheerful and 
full of health and spirits. 
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Now, fowls improperly fed, are in the same pre- 
dicament. They become over-fat, indifferent to 
exercise, and useless. Their food should be simple 
and regular, and, keeping our guide in view, it 
should be so given as to approach as near as possi- 
ble to a state of nature. Let it be scattered about, 
so that they shall be unable to fili their crops in a 
few minutes. A meal, to be hearty, should be 
moderate in quantity, and eaten slowly. Follow 
this out with your fowls, and do not, by unnatural 
temptations and indtlgences, make them, like the 
dog, ‘‘dear, fat things.” Let them leave off with 
an appetite. 

Harcutnc.— When the determination of the hen 
to sit becomes fixed—there is no need to indulge 
the first faint indications immediately —let her 
have the nest she has selected, well cleaned and 
filled with fresh straw. The number of eggs to be 
given to her will depend upon the season, and upon 
their and her own sire. The best plan is not to be 
too greedy. The number of chickens hatched is 
often in inverse ratio to the number of eggs set; 
we have known only five chickens to be obtained 
out of fifteen eggs. Hens will, in general, cover 
from eleven to thirteen eggs laid by themselves, 

Three weeks is the period of incubation of the 
common hen. Sometimes, when she does not sit 
close for the first day or two, or in early spring, it 
will be some hours longer. More rarely in this 
climate, when the hen is assiduous and the weather 
is hot, the time will be a trifle shorter. But what 
are we to do with the newly hatched chicks? is a 
natural question. Let them remain quiet with their 
mother twelve or twenty-four hours, to gain strength 
from the warmth of their mother. Then, with 
their mother, place them in a roomy, boarded coop, 
in a dry, sunny spot, in a sheltered position, is the 
best for them during the first month. As to food, 
let them have some dry crumbs of bread, and hard 
boiled egg, chopped fine for the first few days; 
then coarse ground corn, we have found to agree 
well with them. Fine meal made into paste, and 
fed raw, is not good for them. Many chicks and 
young turkeys have suffered from the effects of 
that kind of food; but when boiled, it will not in- 
jure them. Cc. N, BEMENT. 





MARKING SHEEP. 





Eps, Grenrsrz Farmer :—In your issue for Feb- 
ruary, I notice an inquiry of “J. S., Laurel, Frank- 
lin Co., Ind.,” in regard to marking sheep, “so as 
to know the cross and age of each one at sight.” To 
meet these requirements, the mark must be perma- 
nanent, and of course can not be put on the fleece, 
unless he re-marks his sheep every year. The ear 
is the only eligible place for a permanent mark, and 
there are various ways that sheep can be marked 
on the ear so that the age can be told at sight. I 
will give a single method, which can be varied to 
suit the taste or convenience of the owner of the 
sheep. 

Double the right ear lengthwise, and cut diago- 
nally across the end; this will make what is called 
a “swallow fork” in the end of the ear. Let this 
stand for 50. With a tool, such as shoemakers use 
to cut the holes in shoes for the’strings, cut a single 
hole in the right ear;. this is to stand for 10. A 
swallow-fork in the left ear will count 5; and each 





hole in the left ear counts 1. Mark all lambs 
dropped in 1860 with a swallow-fork and one hole 
in the right ear. Those dropped in 1861 would 
have, in addition to this mark, one hole in the left 
ear. Lambs dropped in 1867 would have the swal- 
low-fork and hole in the right ear, and a swallow- 
fork and two holes in the left ear. A diagram will 
make this more plain than any description : 


° 
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This is for lambs dropped in 1878. 

For more extensive and complicated methods of 
marking in this style, see the Patent Office Report 
for 1847, page 279. 

By keeping a sheep register, J. S. can tell the 
“cross” of each year’s crop of lambs. This is the 
easiest method, and the surest. 

If he prefers to mark the fleece instead of the 
ear, the following compound will give as good sat- 
isfaction as any: 

Heat in an iron vessel one pint of linseed oil, one- 
fourth of a pound of rosin, and one gill of tar; 
melt and mix them thoroughly. Add a sufficient 
quantity of lampblack to make a paint of the right 
consistency. Put it on after shearing, with a brush 
or stamp. This makes an indelible mark, that will 
not wash, melt, or wear off. Linseed oil, white 
lead, and lampblack, make a good mark, but it is 
not so durable as the first; neither is it so costly, 
as a pint of the mixture will mark double the num- 
ber of sheep that the former will. 

Westfield, N. Y. D. A. A. NICHOLS. 





RECIPE FOR MAKING GOOD HARD SOAP, 


Eps. Genesre Farmer:—In the May number of 
the Farmer, among the “Inquiries and Answers,” 
I find that C. A. Cuasr, of Ohio, is desirous of ob- 
taining a recipe for making good hard soap. If he 
will be very particular and attend fully to the fol- 
lowing recipe, he will possess as good and as pure 
a chemical soap as he ought to desire. But let me 
warn him, just here, that if he deviates from the 
principles laid down here—which are simple and 
comprehensive—the chemical process will thereby 
be destreyed. I know this to be so from experi- 
ence, 

Pure Cuemioat Soap.—Pour 12 quarts soft boil- 
ing water upon 5 Ibs. of unslaked lime. Then dis- 
solve 5 lbs. of washing soda in 12 quarts of soft 
boiling water. Then mix the above together, and 
let the mixture remain together from 12 to 24 hours 
for the purpose of chemicalizing. Now pour off 
ali the clear liquid—being careful not to disturb the 
sediment. Add to the above 34 lbs. of clarified 
grease, and from 8 to 4 oz. of rosin. Boil this 
compound together one hour; pour off to cool; 
cut up into bars fur use, and you are in possession 
of a superior chemical soap. 

The cost of this superior article is about 34 cents 
per lb. J. 8. CHRISTIAN, 

St. Charles, Kane Co. Iu, 
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STOCK AT THE FAIR OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL | maturity, and aptitude to fatten, render him highly 
SOCIETY. ) 


Tue last Journal of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety contains an interesting “ Report on the Exhi- 
bition of Live Stock at Warwick,” where the Fair 
was held last year. 

Of cattle, there were 411 animals exhibited. Of 
these 219 were Short-horns, 94 Herefords, 45 Devons, 
and 53 “ Other Breeds.” 

The term “Short-horn,” says the Report, “ for- 
merly embraced every denomination of the race, 
from the commonest mongrel up to the cultivated 
animal. The common Short-horn was by nature 
an animal of low standing, of coarse quality, re- 
quiring a good climate, a generous soil, and liberal 
treatment. These were reared for the uses of the 
dairy, and were truly designated ‘good milkers.’ 
They are still bred for the Midland and Western 
dairies, and still present a rugged form, and can 
Such is the 
Short-horn dairy cow, and such her small preten- 


claim nv character for early maturity. 


sion to appear in a show-yard before judges in 
search of symmetry. The ‘Improved Short-horn’ 
is an animal produced by cultivating the best races 
from the earliest times, with a view to produce a 
ponderous form for meat-making pnrposes — milk 
being a secondary object. It is produced only by 
eminent breeders, who possess that valuable men- 
tal quality —the power of accurate observation. 
This, together with sound judgment, decision, per- 
severance, and self-reliance, are essential to success 
in such a course. It has been the object of the 
improved Short-horn breeder to produce males for 
he correction of the multitude of inferior Short- 
horns scattered over our Midland and Northern 
counties. Bulls of this breed have also been sought 
for crossing both Scotch and Irish cattle, and they 
have been sent in considerable numbers for a simi- 
lar purpose to the Continent, to America, and to 
the English colonies.” 

Of Hererorps, the Report says: 

“This race of cattle has long been celebrated for 
its steers and oxen. When the ox was the prin- 
cipal moving power of the plow, this breed was 
held in high repute. The Hereford being a mild, 
docile animal, he was readily managed, and his 
power, combined with activity, rendered him val- 
uable for this purpose. Where this system of cul- 
tivation continues in use, he is still a favorite; but 
the wants of a rapidly increasing population now 
require him to pass into consumption at an earlier 
age, and the improved system of cultivation ren- 
ders it very desirable to use the more active animal 
the horse, in his turn now giving way to the mighty 
agent steam. The Hereford steer is consequently 
now principally sought after for his beef-produc- 
ing properties, for which his scale of form, early 





distinguished. Youatt, “On Cattle,” alludes to 9 
sale of Hereford’ oxen for the London market jn 
1694; and at the first meeting of the Smithfield 
Club, in the year 1799, Mr. Westcar won the first 
prize with a Hereford ox, which was afterwards 
sold for 100 guineas; he was 8 ft. 11 in. long, 6 ft, 
7 in. high, and 10 ft. 4 in. in girth. Another, ex. 
hibited at the same meeting, was 7 ft. high and 12 
ft. girth, and from the formation of this club to the 
year 1851, being the last year in which the differ- 
ent breeds were shown in competition, the Here- 
ford steers and oxen won 185 prizes, the Short- 
horns 82, the Devons 44, the Scotch 45, the Sussex 
9, the Long-horns 4, the Cross-breeds 8 — making 
a total of 190 prizes for all other breeds, and only 
5 more than were awarded to the Herefords alone. 

“ Allusion was made in the Chester Report to 
the deficiency in the milking properties of the cow: 
this arises from the fact of breeders paying greater 
attention to their feeding than their milking prop- 
erties; but there are pure-bred herds in dairy dis- 
tricts where proper attention has been paid to them, 
(the produce being reared by hand instead of suck- 
ing their dams) that have resulted satisfactorily to 
their owners, as they stock their Jand thicker, and 
thus gain more from the increased number of ani- 
mals reared than they lose in the dairy produce. 
This has been proved by carefully tried experiments, 
one of the earliest of which is recorded by Youatt. 
The best Herefords being small consumers, and of 
good constitution, are well adapted for cold situa- 
tions, yet, like all other animals, the better they 
are kept the better they thrive, and the quicker is 
the return they yield. 

“ The Hereford classes contained some very choice 
specimens of the breed, and, as a whole, no cless 
of animals attracted so much attention. Until 
within the last four or five years they were shown 
in limited numbers, principally from the county 
whence they take their name. This year they 
numbered 89. Those from the herd of H.R.H. the 
Prince Consort were highly deserving the distine- 
tion paid them by the judges. The entries extend- 
ed over a broad space of country, viz., Salop, Mont- 
gomery, Radnor, Monmouth, Gloucester, and War- 
wick, many of them exhibiting successfully. It is 
a singular fact that “other counties” equally divi- 
ded the prizes and commendations with those sent 
from Herefordshire, thus proving the fallacy of 
the statement, that they will not succeed when 
bred out of their own county.” 

Of Devons the Report says: 


“Although so little has been written on it, the 
improvement of the Devon has not been negleeted ; 
on the contrary, its breeding has been studied like 
a science, and carried into execution with the most 
sedulous attention and dexterity for upwards of 
200 years. The object of the Devon breeder has 
been to lessen those parts of the animal frame 
which are least useful to man, such as the bone’ 
and offal, and at the same time to increase such 
other parts (flesh and fat) as furnish man with fo od. 
These ends have been accomplished by a judi c\o us 
selection of individual animals possessing the wi shed 
for form and qualities in the greatest degree, which 
being perpetuated in their progeny in various pro- 
portions, and the selections being continued from 
the most approved specimens among these, enabled 
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the late Mr. Francis Quartly at length to fully es- | of form, quality of wool and flesh, with elegance 


tablish the breed with the desired properties. This 
result is substantially confirmed by thé statistics 
contained in Davy’s ‘Devon Herd-Book.’ We 
have been curious enough to examine these pedi- 
grees, and find that nine-tenths of the present herds 
of these truly beautiful animals are -directly de- 
scended (especially in their early parentage) from 
the old Quartly stock. Later improvements have 
been engrafted on these by the Messrs. Quartly of 
the present day. The example of various opulent 
breeders and farmers in all parts of the county has 
tended to spread this improvement, by which the 
North Devon cattle have become more general and 
fashionable. The leading characteristics of the 
North Devon breed are such as qualify them for 
every hardship. They are cast in a peculiar mold, 
with a degree of elegance in their movement which 
is not to be exéelled. Their hardihood, resulting 
from compactness ot frame and lightness of offal, 
enables them (when wanted) to perform the ope- 
rations of the farm with a lively step and great 
endurance. For the production of animal food 
they are not. to be surpassed, and in conjunction 
with the Highland Scot of similar pretension, they 
are the first to receive the attention of the London 
West-end butcher. In the show-yard, again, the 
form of the Devon and its rich quality of flesh 
serve as the leading guide to all decisions. He has 
a prominent eye, with a placid face, small nose, 
and.elegantly turned horns, which have an upward 
tendency (and cast outward at the end), as if to 
put the last finish upon his symmetrical form and 
carriage. These animals are beautifully covered 
with silky coats of a medium red color. The 
shoulder points, sides, and fore-flanks are well cov- 
ered with rich meat, which, when, blended with 
their peculiar property of producing meat of first- 
rate quality along their tops, makes them what 
they are—‘ models of perfection.’ Of course, we 
are here only speaking of the best-bred animals, 
Soine object to the North Devon, and class him as 
asmall animal, with the remark, ‘ He is too small 
for the grazier.’ In saying this it should ever be 
remembered that the Devon has its particular mis- 
sion to perform, viz., that of converting the pro- 
duce of cold and hilly pastures into meat, which 
could not be done to advantage by large-framed 
animals, however good their parentage. The Devon 
may thus be designated the ‘pony’ of the ox tribe.” 


We make a few extracts from the remark on the 
different breeds of sheep: 


“ Lercesters.—The leading qualities of the Lei- 
cesters are early maturity, lightness of offal, apti- 
tude to fatten, and small consumption of food; 
producing consequently a larger amount of mutton 
per acre than any other breed. As improvers of 
other breeds they are invaluable; indeed, there are 
but few (if any) long-woolled sheep that do not 
owe something to the Leicester. 

“The Leicester of the present day is much al- 
tered. The late Mr. Bakewell confined himself to 
symmetry and mutton-producing qualities, conse- 
quently thin necks and light wool were produced 
as a rule, while they are now the exception.” 

“Tre Sournpown.—This sheep is now fully re- 
‘ognized as’‘a first-class animal, combining beauty 





; of movement. As such, they are much sought 


after for grazing our English parks, and adorning 
the seats of our aristocracy and country gentlemen. 
Again, for the ‘ home farm’ they are just the thing, 
combining, as they do, park-like beauty of appear- 
ance and delicious flesh for the squire or connoiseur. 
No breeders are so tenacious on points of color, 
bone, elegance of shape, beauty of features, and 
quality of wool, as the Southdown breeders. The 
color of his face must be a peculiar brown, neither 
too light nor too dark, either being objectionable ; 
the wool must be close and fine, but in tolerable 
quantity, and, to use a provincial expression in the 
county of Sussex, it should be ‘as hard as a board ;’” 
the head must be well covered with wool, particu- 
larly between the ears, and carry a nice ‘fore-top’ 
on the forehead. The most striking fault in many 
Southdown flocks is a very ill-formed shoulder, 
light fore-quarter, light in the brisket, and narrow 
between the fore-legs. No man has done so much 
toward remedying this defect as Mr, Jonas Wess, 
his flock being particularly good in this respect. 
The brown leg and foot is another peculiarity of the 
breed, as also the deeply let down ‘ haunch of mut- 
ton,’ not forgetting the dark rick gravy that ‘cures 
the gout.’ The setting on of the neck, when nicely 
blended with the shoulder, gives these sheep a re- 
markable elegance of carriage. Thus it is that 
these animals are so prepossessing in appearance.” 

*“ Lone-wooLLep Surep.—This is an open class 
for all the long-wooiled breeds, such as the Cots- 
wolds, Lincolns, Kents, etc., but it was represented 
by the Cotswolds alone, not a Lincoln or Kentish 
sheep being upon the ground.” 

(To be continued ) 


APPLES FOR FEEDING. 


For Catrix, sweet apples are found to ke an ex- 
cellent substitute for roots—promoting both growth 
and health. 

For Swing, nothing equals an apple-pie, either 
for relish or for fattening power. ‘The pig is not 
very dainty about his pie, however. If you merely 
cook the apples and stir in a little bran, he won’t 
refuse the dish; substitute shorts, or corn-and-cob- 
meal, or ground oats or buckwheat, and it will suit 
his palate and pile on the fat amazingly. And, for 
Jinishing up a piece of pork, an apple-pudding, 
thickened with good corn-meal, is as far ahead of 
hard corn as the corn is of raw pumpkins. 

Pork made with apples is sweeter, and quite as 
free from shrinking, as the “corn-fed.” 

But to the question—“ Would it be profitable to 
raise sweet apples for feeding to cattle or swine?” 

Altogether so—unless the apples will bring in 
market much more than they cost to feed the humans 
on! True, it takes time to start an orchard and 
bring it into bearing; but then the outlay is small, 
and the ground may be profitably used for other 
crops while the trees are growing. When once in 
bearing condition, what other crop will pay as well 
as apples? For swine, they may be made to save 
half the corn used in fattening pork. For cattle, 
they are worth nearly or quite as much as roots. 
Plant out the apple trees; they must prove profit- 
dble. tt. sft 

Attica, N.Y 
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RUPTURE OF A COLT CURED. 





THE 


Eps. GrenrsEE Farmer :—My father owns a mare 
colt, which is two years old this spring. After the 
colt was foaled, part of its intestines protruded 
through the rim of the abdomen. The intestines 
would often get entirely bound into the rupture, 
which gave the colt the most intense pain, and was 
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firmly, causing it to lay upon its back; by which 
position the intestines returned to their proper 
place. He then made an incision in the outer skin, 
and dissected the two skins apart, tied a cord tight- 
ly around it, and cut off the lower extremity. A 
strong cord was drawn around the outer skin, as 
near the abdomen as possible. The intestines that 
protraded through the rim of the abdomen were 
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|relieved only by returning them to their proper 
| place by force. I gave the blemish but little atten. 
tion until the winter of 1859. I wrote to Dr. Dapp, 
of Boston, who said the rupture could be cured by 
a surgical operation. I then applied to Dr. Mion. 
ENOP, our skillful veterinary surgeon; he agreed to 
perform the operation. He came on the 25th day 
of April, 1859. We threw the colt and secured it 
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“ MISTRESS GWYNNE.” 


SHORT TIORN COW 
at the Foir of the New York State Agricultural Society 
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Bred by and property of SamvceL Tnornr, Thorndale, Washiugton Hollow, N. Y. 
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above five inches in circumference, and 24 inches 
in length. The colt is now sound, and bids fair to 


make a valuable horse. ED. ©. ROMINE. 
Stockton, N. J. 





Frax Seep.—There were imported into this coun- 
try last year (almost entirely from India,) 2,348,777 
bushels of flax seed. 
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THE CURRANT OR GOOSEBERRY WORM. 





Tue Gooseberry Worm (Nematus trimaculatus,) 
has already (May T0th,) made its appearance here 
and commenced its work of destruction. In most 
gardens it is allowed to take its course, to the total 
destruction of both fruit and bushes; while others, 
with commendable zeal, are combatting it with all 
the methods ingenuity can suggest, but we are sor- 
ry to say that in most cases the little armies are 
the triumphant victors. 

The most usual methods employed to destroy 
these worms, are, first, hand-picking the bushes; 
and this is the most effectual, as it is also the most 
laborious and expensive. It involves the necessity 
of looking over every leaf, picking off the worms 
and afterward destroying them; this operation 
must be performed as often as any worms show 
themselves—sometimes every day, and again in 
two or three days. And this must be followed up 
until late in summer; a day’s neglect, or even a 
few hours, sometimes, will hazard great loss. 

Dusting the leaves with lime is often resorted to, 
but as it is impossible that it should be scattered 
on all the leaves, and ‘especially on the under sides, 
where the worms generally are, it is really of but 
little use. 

It has been suggested to us that a weak solution 
of turpentine and water, thrown on the bushes 
with a syringe, might prove efficacious; but we 
have never heard of a trial having been made with 
this, and of course cannot give an opinion as to 
results. If any should try this experiment, it will 
be necessary to use the turpentine very weak, or it 
will injure the foliage. The strength necessary to 
destroy the worms can be tested by using it ona 
few worm at first, and on one plant, before making 
4 general trial. . 

On the whole, we can offer little encouragement 
for saving our useful currants and gooseberries, but 
still hope that among all the expedients reserted to 
for the destruction of this pest, that some effectual 
means will be discovered. 





Last year we had a number of currant. bushes 
that were entirely denuded of leaves in June 
by the caterpillars. We removed them while in 
this state to another part of the garden, think- 
ing that they might escape the second brood of 
caterpillars. The bushes all lived and did well, 
putting out new leaves, and escaped the caterpil- 
lars, They are now, however, nearly as much 
infected as those not removed. We examine the 
bushes every morning, removing all the caterpil- 
lars as soon as they are hatched; and the leaves 
are healthy, and we anticipate a good crop of cur- 
rants. Some of the bushes not transplanted last 
June were so much affected by the second brood 
of caterpillars that they have since died. We be- 
lieve that by transplanting the bushes immediately 
after the crop is gathered, and then spading the 
ground where the bushes grew two feet deep, put- 
ting the surface containing the caterpillars and their 
cocoons, at the bottem of the trench, we shall des- 
troy the great portion; and then py a little atten- 
tien the next year we can still raise currants and 
gooseberries. 

This inseet, though comparatively new here, is a 
very old enemy in England, where, however, by 
care and attention, it has been so far destroyed that 
it now does but little injury. Such will, we hope 
and believe, be the case in this country. 





THE STANWICK NECTARINE. 


We extract the following from a letter dated 
May 6, from one of our subscribers in Columbia, 
Tenn., in reference to the Stanwick Nectarine, 
which has been generally considered an unusually 
tender variety: 

“T planted out, on the 6th day of January, 1859, 
a small Stanwick Nectarine. Last year it grew 
about three feet, and this spring it had five blooms 
and has set four nectarines; the largest is now 2 
inches from stem to eye or point, 3 2-12 inches in 
circumference, and 4 inches in circumference length- 
wise. 

“This has stood out all the winter without pro- 
tection, while forty odd peach trees, of five supe- 
rior kinds, propagated by budding and grafting, 
had the fruit either killed in the bud or after bloom- 
ing; and this nectarine and the Boston, Elruge and 
Downton, and the seedling peaches of this latitude, 
alone have escaped the spring frosts, which have 
killed cherry and apricot trees that measured from 
6 to 12 inches in circumference down to the ground. 

“These varieties of nectarines, and all of these 
peaches, were budded upon an old peach tree, (@ 
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head was put upon a poor seedling with the buds 
of all of these). Those that were budded the 11th 
of June, 1859, were from twelve inches to two feet 
some were budded in the same tree in June, 


long; 
1858, and were three or four inches in circumfer- 
ence, and these, with all the others, put out leaves 
finely ; the old buds and the Stanwick nectarine 
budded last June were full of bloom, (this last I 
would ‘not state if the bloom had not been seen 
and examined by numbers of our Horticultural So- 
ciety, as such a thing is so unheard of with any- 
thing else,) and stoed the frost and were not hurt; 
but after a fine rain, we had a freeze which killed 
not only the peaches, but 15 of the buds of June, 
1859, and the buds of 1858 down to the old tree, 
while the Stanwick Nectarine wood was entirely 
unhurt, and they stood as monuments of their 
hardiness. And I am well satisfied that in this 
latitude they can be grown out of doors wherever 
any other nectarine or peach can be.” 








Puyertivs Caprnsis.—This plant, of which we 
gave an engraving and description in our February 
number of last year, has-proved itself the past winter 
to be quite hardy in the open ground, without any 
protection; and we bespeak for it a general intro- 
duction among hardy herbaceous flowering plants. 
It flowers very. freely in August and September, 
and its full expanded panicle of gracefully nodding 
flowers, is an ornament which will entitle it to be 
considered a most valuable addition to this class 
of plants. 





CARRYING STRAWBERRIES TO A DISTANT MARKET, 


C. 8. Don, of Jackson, Tennessee, states, in the 
Horticulturist, that last year he sent strawberries 
from Jackson to Chicago, a distance of 474 miles, 
by railroad, and the result was “entirely satisfac- 
tory; the fruit arriving in perfect condition; time, 


thirty hours.” They were ‘sent in the following 


manner: 


“The fruit was picked very carefully into pint 
tin cups, the depth of which was equal to the di- 
ameter. The cups were placed, not on the bottom 
of the chest, but on a false bottom, which played 
freely in the chest, and rested on four or six spiral 
wire springs, such as are used for making spring 
matrasses, and costing a dollar per dozen. The 
number of springs was varied according to the 
weight of fruit packed in. The chests were made 
of such dimensions as to receive just so many cups 
each way, so as to allow barely a free play, with 
no extra room for jostling: on the top of the first 
tier of cups, narrow and thin strips of wood were 
laid, and another tier piled thereon, so in succession 
for four or five tiers. On top of the whole rests a 
vessel or box for holding ice, four inches deep, and 
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of the same lengthgand width as the false bottom, 
This is made of wood, except the bottom, which is 
of common stove-pipe iron, nailed to the wood and 
secured against leaking by white lead. In the top 
is a hole for introducing the ice, with a close-fittiy , 
cover. This box, with its charge of ice, rests - 
the topmost tier of cups, and rides with them op 
the springs. A lid, with hasp and padlock, shuts 
down over the whole. To prevent rude handling 
stout trunk-handles are placed on the ends of the 
chest. A better arrangement than this could pot 
be desired. The whole load danced to every touch, 
and the fruit wag relieved of all jolting. No air. 
holes were found necessary, but appeared rather to 
be injurious on trial. If the cups would bear cey. 
ering with a tin cap, like a mustard box, or a black. 
ing box, it would better guard against any acci- 
dental overturning of the chest. - Mr. Pgazopy 
says the fruit will speedily spoil, if thus contined, 
With ice I do not believe it will; but this remains 
to be tried. The liability to loss by careless hand. 
ling, tilting, and upsetting the chests, was the only 
ditticulty experienced.” F 





An Improvep Warerine-Por.—We annex a cut 
of an improved watering-pot, the invention of Mr, 
~ GLENNY, a well-known English 
horticulturist. The improve. 
ment consists in the peculiar 
construction of the handle, cans- 
> ing the weight to be more eas- 
ily balanced in the hand, and 
enabling the holder to empty the pot with less mus- 
The cut renders a further descrip- 





cular exertion. 
tion unnecessary. 





WOOD-PECKER — BALDWIN APPLE. 





I saw what Lorenzo Down says in the February 
number of the Farmer about sap-suckers. When 
I was a boy, I used to think, like Doup’s boys, that 
they hurt the trees; but now I think they did not 
hurt the trees half as much as I did by shooting 
at them. 

I once knew a man by the name of Lami Batp- 
win, of Woburn, Middlesex Co., Mass., that, report 
said, found an apple tree in the woods on his farm, 
that was very much pecked by these birds. He 
gave it the name of the Weod-pecker tree. It went 
by that name until the kind got spread, and I be- 
came acquainted with them 70 miles distant; bat 
it appeared, as if by general consent, it took the 
name of the Baldwin apple, which is the kind now 
so generally known by that name. It may be seen 
now, that trees of that kind, it grafted at the 
ground—as most trees are of late years—are more 
pecked than most other trees in the same orchard; 
but I do not think I ever knew one, even of that 
kind, killed by the sgp-suckers.. N. WRIGHT. 

Hornellsville, N. Y. 

Down1ne, in his Fruits and Fruit Trees of Amer 
ica, gives the “ Wood-pecker” and “ Pecker” as 
synonyms of the Baldwin, but the reason assignec 
It is doubtless 


£D> 


by our correspondent is new to us. 
the correct one, 
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EVERGREENS. 
Tue planting of Evergreens is a prominent fea- 





ture in American modern gardening, and has al- 
ready produced a great improvement in our rural 
scenery. 

To us, however, it appears that, as 4 people, we 
are adopting this branch of tree-planting as a mere 
fashion; and, as a fashion, following it blindly, with- 
out skillfal taste and proper discrimination. 

If it is desirable that evergreens should be plant- 
ed for the adornment of our landscapes and embel- 
lishment of our homes, it is really necessa- 
ry, to attain this result, that a judicious 
taste should be exercised in reference to the 
positions they occupy, the numbers planted, 
and the particular varieties best adapted to 
accomplish the desired purpose. In this 
matter there is open to the public a wide 
field for study, for criticism, and for the 
practical expression of good taste and good 
sense. 

Instances are becoming more and more fre- 
quent of large evergreens growing within 
four to six feet of residences, with their 
branches on one side, crowded out of place 
and spread over the front of the house, effect- 
ually excluding light and circulation of air 
from the interior. Again, in small city lots 
we often see a dozen’ growing up together, 
and occupying the space that one, only, 
should be allowed. 

A single specimen, well developed in all 
its parts, on every side, is a much more 
beautiful object than a crowded group of 
imperfectly formed trees can possibly be; 
and its scenic effect, also, is much better. 

In one yard in this city, two or three 
dozen Spruces are growing on a space of 
about 15 by 30 feet—a perfect swamp, with- 
out beauty or utility. 

In cemetery lots, this fashion of planting 
is carried on to a ludicrous extent —from 
six to a dozen trees frequently being plant- 
ed on a small lot twenty feet square. 

In limited spaces, we would recommend the 
smaller varieties of Junipers to be planted, and al- 
so the American, Siberian and Golden Arbor Vite, 
which may be pruned and confined to a small com- 
pass for a long time. 

On the south side of a dwelling, where shade is 
desired, it will usually be best to plant deciduous 
trees; as they will afford more shade in the sum- 
mer, and admit the cheerful rays of the sun in the 
winter season, 


‘ 








We do not wish to convey the idea of underrating 
evergreen trees; indeed, it is impossible to estimate 


‘| their value too highly. 


The Norway Spruce, for its hardiness, beauty of 
form, vigor of habit, and other useful qualities, has 
become deservedly a popular favorite; and the 
planting of it and other valuable sorts of Spruces, 
Pines, etc., should be greatly extended. Not only 
for ornamental purposes are these desirable, but 
especially would we recommmend them as screens 
from the prevailing high winds. Planted on the 


NORWAY SPRUCE. 


north and west sides of dwellings and stables, and 
scattered either singly or in groups over large open 
spaces, the higher growing evergreens can seldom 
be out of place, or offend the eye of the nicest 
critic. Even village lots afford room to grow one 
or two, when a greater number would be quite un- 
warrantable. 

The time best adapted to transplanting evergreens 
is when they are just swelling their buds; and even 
after they have began to part, they may be moved 





with perfect success. 
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INTERESTING NOTES ON THE PEACH, BY A LADY. | 


I nave réad with much interest the letter from 
Mr. Dana, enclosed your note of March Ist, 
describing the effects of the Red Spider on the 
Peach trees in Massachusetts, and also examined 
with great care the eggs on the peach bark sent 
with the letter. This species is new to me. 

I have ro doubt of the truth of Mr. Dana’s 
statement, that trees so infested will, and must be 
victims to such a pest, and that those trees do die 
of the yellows; but that the Red Spider is the only 
cause of yellows, I must beg leave to doubt. After 
years of careful investigation, I have arrived at the 
conclusion that whatever impedes the healthy cir- 
culation of the sap of that delicate tree will pro- 
duce the yellows; and then, generally speaking, 
death is inevitable, and the sooner the tree is cut 
down and burned, the better it will be for the fruit 
grower, as it saves time and trouble. 

That the Red Spider is not the only cause of the 
yellows in the Peach tree can be proved beyond 
doubt, as all intelligént observers will agree, that 
whatever cause obstructs the natural flow of the 
sap, either in the spring or autumn, will produce 
disease in that delicately organized tree. 

The Peach tree, like the Grape vine, is supplied 
with a redundance of sap, which pours into the 
large and tender sap vessels as soon as the first 
warm rays of the sun thaws the earth and quickens 
the sap in the roots; every bud swells, and the 
rushing sap struggles to expand itself in leaves and 
flowers. If this takes place prematurely, a severe 
frost follows, the sap freezing bursts the sap vessels, 
blights the leat’ and flower buds, aud a general dis- 
organization of the functions of the tree follows 
The sap, obstructed in its course, forms a thousand 
new channels, shoots out in numerous sickly yellow 





twigs, and oozes out in gum from every wound or 


split in the bark, then the tree must die. 

The well known 4eria exitosa, or Peach Borer, 
is a fruitful source of the yellows in al) the Middle 
and Southern States. This insect deposits her eggs 
in the bark near the roots of the Peach tree; the 
grubs soon hatch and penetrate into the sap vessels, 
on which they feed ferociously, gnawing their tor- 
tuous paths in and around the roots, cutting off the 
passage of the ascending sap. For a time the tree 
shows no signs of the concealed foe; but as the 
grubs grow large, and their paths widen, they gir- 
dle the tree; the branches then wither, and the 
sickly shoots in August show that death is inevita- 
ble. The grubs should have been taken out in Ju- 
ly; it is too late when the yellow, sickly shoots 
appear; then cut the tree down, burn it and kill 
the grubs, or you raise a family of enemies for the 
hext year, 

The Zomicus liminaris, a minute ‘bark beetle, 
proves, when numerous, a deadly foe to the Peach 
tree. This little insect sometimes makes its pres- 
ence felt rather than acknowledged ; both in 
the grub and beetle form, it inhabits the bark, and 
seldom appears in the day-time. Its flight is in the 
night, and it generally spreads from tree to tree, 
alighting on and infecting those branches and trees 
nearest the one first attacked. This, it is believed, 
is the infectious yellows, 

A few years since, eighteen trees in my garden 
were destroyed in one summer by the Zomicus lim- 
inaris; the eggs were deposited in the sap vessels 


an inch of the bark escaped, 





———— 
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lof the bark, all over the trees, and in one ¢ ase not 
from the top branch 


to the root; the irritation was extreme, som 


ewhat 
analagous to the itch in the human skir. The ob. 
structed, yet stimulated sap threw itself cut at ey. 
ery bud in sickly yellow twigs, and the tree died of 


exhaustion. The disease spread rapidly, ana cighs. 
een trees were destroyed before the cause was dig. 
covered. They had been carefully protected from 
the borer (4igeria), and the dark of the 
leaves in the spring showed there was nothing jy 
the soil that disagreed with the roots. The trees 
were then cut down and burned, and the infect 
yellows disappeared from the garden. 

When Peach trees have been cultiv: ated for years 
in the same garden, the soil becomes exhausted of 
the nourishment that is essential to them. Carg 
should then be taken to remove the old soil, and 
replace it with such as is weil know to agree with 
reach trees. Sickly trees may then become heal thy 
and bear good fruit ; but seedlings raised from un- 
healthy trees will generally prove sickly, and die 
of the yellows. 

In the neighborhood of Baltimore, the Peach ig 
cultivated in great perfection and with little care; 
the soil of that region is rich in mineral salts, such 
as alum and saltpetre. Does not this lead to the 
supposition that a judicious mingling of these would 


green 


10us 


be essential in a soil where these minerals are not 
found? And Peach growers*frequently mingle 


both these salts with common salt, and sprinkle it 
around their trees, and if the trees are free from 
insects the result is always good. 

If these observations, drawn from a life of expe- 
rience in the culture of the Peach, can be of service 
to you, it will give great pleasure to your friend, 

2 M. H. MORRIS. 

[We insert this communication with great pleas- 
ure, as probably no one in the world has devoted 
more time and careful study to the subject than the 
distinguished authoress, and in acknowledgment of 
whose services in the cause of science, the Acade- 
my of Natural Sciences has recently conferred on 
her the degree of honorary membership —the first 
lady, we believe, who has been so honored by it. 
We have known Miss Morris’ Peach trees to be 
heavily laden with fruit, when all others have failed 
in the vicinity, attesting the value of her views by 
their success; and our own experience confirms 
her suggestions on the importance of mineral man- 
ures.—Eps, |— Gardener's Monthly. 





Renovating orp Apprte Trees.—If their fruit 
is bad, the sooner you fill the tops with scions from 
the best varieties, the better; but do not make 
“Shanghais” of them. Graft as low as possible. 

The scriptural way for the fig tree was, to “ dig 
about it and dung it.” No better w ay can be found 
for the apple tree; but rememtber the word “about,” 
and let your operations extend ful) as far as 'the ut- 
most branches reach. Do not dig too deep, nor 
injure the roots unnecessarily. Stirring the sur- 
face soil frequently is what you want. Try that, 
and you will be amazed at the renovation you w ork 
in old apple trees.—f{ 1. s.t}, Attica, N.Y. 





Soap Suns should always be saved and used on 
grape vines, fruit trees, etc. 
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EXTRACTS FROM ‘‘ NOTES OF AN EUROPEAN TOUR.” 


We find in Hovey’s Magazine for May a very in- 
teresting letter from the Hon. J. S. Cazor, dated 
Rome, March 2d, 1860, from which we make a few 


selections : 

“My route led me through the vine-growing and 
olive-producing regions of France and aay 
least where these occupy principally the attention | 
of eultivators—through that part of the empire 
first named called the Borbonnais, where the Bur- 
gundy wines are made. At Fontainebleau, about 
30 miles from Paris, there are extensive vineyards, | 
principally for the purpose of raising grapes for | 
the supply of the Paris market, to which, in the | 
season, great quantities are sent daily, the kind 
raised being mainly the Chasselas de Fontainebleau ; 
and from here onward, for two or three hundred 
miles, it is almost an uninterrupted succession of 
vineyards. The whole country is covered with 
grape vines—not only the plains and valleys, but 
the sides of the mountains even to their summits, 
where circumstances allow of their cultivation, 
giving to the landscape at this season a brown or 
reddish appearance as it lays in the sunshine. With 
others of celebrity, I passed by the vineyard that 
produces the celebrated Hermitage wine; this is of 
small extent, not more than two or three hundred 
acres, so situated on the slope of the mountain that 
the sun lays on it all day, the soil being of a pecu- 
liar character, and immediately adjoining it, though 
apparently similarly situated, being either too rich 
or too poor to produce grapes of the quality or pe- 
cular flavor necessary in the manufacture of this 
particular wine. 

“Through all this region of country the mode of 
cultivating the grape appears to be the same; they 
are planted in rows about four feet apart, the vines 
being about the same distance apart in the rows, 
and trained to stakes of about four or five feet 
high, generally one or at most two shoots. What 
particular tillage the land receives, or what is the 
produce of a vine, I have no means of knowing. 
The land about the vines is kept clean and loose 
by the plow, and I presume is, when necessary, 
enriched by manure. * * * * 

“In Modena and Tuscany a different method 
from that pursued in France prevails with respect 
to the cultivation of the grape. Here, instead of 
planting them in rows near together and training 
them low, the fields are planted with mulberry 
trees, or trees for fuel, and grape vines planted at 
the foot of the trees; these are trained up the 
trees, and the branches led from tree to tree, as in 
festoons. I have no means of judging of the rela- 
tive advantages of the different methods, but sup- 
pose that each has its advantages that commend it 
to the cultivatorswf the different countries. * * 

“The Italians have had the character of being 
an indolent people, but it seems to me that they 
have been unjustly subjected to the imputation; 
certainly in the mountainous regions an immense 
amount of labor has been performed in the con- 
struction of terraces, and every spot susceptible of 
it receives a careful cultivation. The roads are 
excellent, and being built sometimes along the sides 
or over the summits of steep mountains, winding 
up and down them by ascents and descents so 
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gentle as sometimes to be almost imperceptible; at 
others, carried along the shore or overhanging 
ledges. They are not only remarkable proofs of 
engineering skill, but striking instances of what well- 
directed labor can accomplish, * * * * 
**From what I had heard and read in relation to 
the subject, I had suypeosed that there existed a 
method of laying out gardens and grounds in Italy 
that was called the Italian style, of which examples 
might be constantly met with; but though I have 
visited a few villas that were considered among the 
finest in that part of the country where I have 
been, and have obtained views of many as I passed 
along, I have failed to see that any have exhibited 
what I suppose to be the peculiar and distinctive 
features ot this style in any marked degree. It 
may be that the impression I had received with 
respect to these distinctive feature was incorrect— 
and I am ready to acknowledge that I had formed 
no very clear and distinct idea concerning them, or 
it may be that they have in a great measure disap 
peared by the gradual introduction of what is com- 
monly called the natural method in landscape or villa 
gardening. True it is that in most of the villas that 
I have seen, I have met with statues and fountains, 
stair-cases, balustrades and terraces; and these I 
suppose to be some of the component parts of that 
style, but they have been free from that stiffness 
and formality of arrangement and adherence to 
straight lines that I have presumed constituted its 
essence. The use of statues and fountains in laying 
out and improving grounds surely is not inconsistent 
with the natural method; but on the contrary may, 
as it seems to me, be employed with great effect as 
adjuncts, and tend materially to an increase of their 
beauty.” 








JAPAN PEAS, 


Eps. Geneset Farmer:—Within the last three 
years I have raised several kinds of Japan Peas, 
and find them good food for man or beast; while 
they are very productive, and not troubled with 
the pea-bug. In preparing them for the table, they 
should be soaked in cold water for twelve hours or 
more before cooking. 

The Red Japan Pea is of small size and growth, 
andthe earliest of all. The pods contain from 12 
to 20 peas each. 

The Green is the largest, latest, and probably the 
most productive. It grows similar to the Yellow. 

The Yellow is the most common sort; of medium 
size, and has a strong, bushy stalk, which always 
stands up well. I have raised at the rate of over 
80 bushels per acre, with no extra culture. 

Erie Co., Ohio, E. E, SMITH. 








Tomators ror Mircn Cows.—W. ©. Eart, of 
Toledo, Ohio, states that he fed his cow tomatoes, 
green, ripe, and thawed out after freezing, last fall, 
with good results; “they not only caused her to 
give a good supply, but a rich quality of milk.” 
In his opinion, there is no vegetable superior to 
the tomato for making milk. 





Looust Trees.—F. H. Witx1as, of Prairie Ridge, 
Iowa, informs us that he sowed some locust seed 
last spring, and the young trees are now (March,) 
44 feet high. 
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Vadies’ Department 


ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


[Written for the Genesee Farmer by various Correspondents.] 
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Crums Crora.—Prepare a frame of narrow strips 
of boards, the size you wish the cloth to be when 
spread under the eating table, Take substantial 
brown factory cloth, and sew it together till it fills 
the frame; then hem it all around. Stretch the 
cloth on the frame, and tack it fast with small 
carpet tacks. Fill the cloth with common paste, 
made of wheat or rye flour, and let it dry. Pre- 
pare your paint—any color you like—and paint 
only one side. Give it two or three coats. 


Brackine Stoves.—Pound and rub some good 
black lead into a powder; then mix strong coffee 
with it till the mixture becomes as thick as cream. 
If the air is cold and damp, warm up the stove 
slightly. Rub it with the mixture, and polish off 
with a dry brush. This stove blacking makes a 
fine polish and prevents the stove from rusting 
when put away for the summer. 


Guivz.—Use a piece of zinc to stir your glue, or 
keep a small piece of zinc in the bottom. It is 
said to prevent it from acquiring that unpleasant 
odor common to glue. 


To Pottsn Fiat-rrons.—If your flat-irons are 
rough, rub them well with fine salt, and it will 
make them smooth. 


To Wasu Rrssons.—Ribbons of any kind should 
be washed in cold soap-suds, and not rinsed. 


Orp Crapz.—A bit of glue, dissolved in skim- 
milk and water, will restore old crape. 


Grease Spots.—A hot shovel held over varnished 
furniture, will take out grease spots. 


Se.eotine Carpets.—If you are buying a carpet 
for durability, choose small figures. 


Beps.—Oat straw is the best for filling beds. It 
should be changed once a year. 





Youne HovusrKeerers.—How many young house- 
keepers are tried and perplexed with what some 
would consider small :natters! Many have been 
brought up by well-meaning mothers, who have 
allowed them to assist in the smaller matters of 
housekeeping; but instead of placing the respon- 
sibility of making pies, bread, and cakes, entirely 
upon them, have preferred to do it themselves. Is 
this right? Were mothers to be more dependent 
upon their daughters, would they not, in general, 
make better housekeepers ? 

Well do I remember, when a young housekeeper, 
my first attempt at making mince pies. It is trae, 
I had some considerable knowledge of housekeep- 
ing; but I had never, until then, been dependent 
upon my own judgment in household matters. 

Like most young wives, I was extremely anxious 
that my husband should think me a model house- 
keeper; and therefore I went to work with real 
earnestness, We had some nice beef, and I was to 
try my skill in making pies. I had often assisted 





my mother by chopping the meat, raisins and suet, 
but to make pies alone I never had. However, | 
had considerable confidence in myself. 

I knew that a good crust must be made of land 
and water; but | did not then know that the lard 
must be cut up and well worked into the flour be. 
fore the water was added. So I made my erng 
and it was hard and tough. The mince, although 
finely hashed, was not very nicely seasoned, and | 
filled the crust too full;:so they boiled over in the 
oven, and of course were somewhat smoked. My 
husband was not disposed to find fault. He said 
the crust was a little tough, and that they had got 
a little smoky. I was not suited with them, and 
thought I would have better pies next time. But 
it took more than one next time to have my pies 
just as I thought they ought to be. Then I had 
conquered, when my husband told me they were 
the best pies he ever ate. 

Many such lessons of patience aad perseverance 
did I learn the first years of married life. 

Armada, Mich. MRS. A. J. 8, 





Woman’s Occvration.—In these days of progress 
and improvement, not the least among the many 
evidences we meet with of the triumph of science 
over difficulties hitherto supposed insurmountable, 
is the invention of sewing machines. Woman need 
now no longer be a mere mechanical drudge, 
doomed to pass her days forever in the seclusion 
of home—wasting away her energies, and her life, 
in the everlasting occupation of needle-work. The 
days when Tom Hoop wrote his pathetic “Song of 
the Shirt” have passed away, and are numbered 
among the things that were. It may perhaps be 
said by some, that with the introduction of sewing 
machines, woman’s occupation is gone: This, per- 
haps may be true of many of those who, having 
been educated in a former age, find that education 
too limited for the present time, and have no re- 
sources to fall back upon, or the ability to adapt 
themselves to follow new channels of life. 

So long as the present system of female educa- 
tion is followed, the effect of this loss of her occn- 
pation will be to make her still more dependent. 
But a revolution in the system of education must 
sooner or later take place, and woman must be fit- 
ted —not to be a mere ornament to a house —a 
gewgaw to be taken around for show, like a little 
dog led by a golden chain, or as a mere household 
slave. No! woman must be be so educated as to 
become not merely the companion, but the teacher 
of man. Her education must be carried out ona 
sounder and broader basis. She must be taught so 
as to be fitted to become herself a teacher. She 
must be fitted to take care of herself, and to feel 
that she has a mind, and that her mind is capable 
of being directed into channels of thought —by 
which she can acquire a position of independence, 
and exercise a greater and better influence than she 
at present does. She should aiso become more ac- 
customed to out-door exercises, and should study 
physiology; and take an interest in the. discoveries 
of science, and what is going on outside of her 
own immediate circle. PROGRESS. 





Greens.—It is perhaps not generally known that 
the leaves of one of our common weeds, known as 
Lambs-quarters, when boiled, make excellent greens. 
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New Advertisements this Month. 


Patent Paper Bags— Vanderhoof, New York. 

Sheep—J. & Hi. H. Spencer, Whitby, Brooklyn P. 0., C. W. 

Town’s Revised Ssries of Text Books—Phinney, Biakeman & 
Mason, New York. t 

Scribner’s Ready Reckoner—G. W. Fisher, Rochester, N. Y. 

Public Sale of Short-Horns—James Gowan, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Improved Mowing Machine—W. A. Wood, Hocsick Falls, N. Y. 

E] Fureidis—Ticknor & Field, Boston, Mass. 

Disease Among Cattle—Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co., Bosten. 

Drain Tile—W. Otis, Rochester, N. Y. 

Rochester Agricultural Works—Alexander Gordon, Rochester. 

Mend Your Tin- Ware—F. I. Sage, Middletown, Conn. 

Pittsburgh Water Cure—Dr. Frease, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Russia or Bass Mats—D. W. Manwaring, New York. 

American Guano—J. K. Chappell, Rochester, N. Y. 

Farm for Sale in Virginia—A. Van Doren, Falmouth, Va. 

Farm for Sale—G. A. Kimble, Burdett, Schuyler Co., N. Y. 

Female Agents Wanted—Marie Louise Hankins & Co. N. York. 

Mowing Machine Improvements—R. L. Howard, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Attention, Farmers—R. L. Howard, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Merino Bucks—Geo. Campbell, West Westminster, Vt. 

Both Sides of the Grape Question—A. M. Spangler, Phila. 

Rochester Central Nurseries—O. W. Seelye, Roehester, N.Y. 

U.S. Tentand Flag Manufactory—Jumes Field, Rochester, N.Y. 

Turnip Seed—J. M. Thorburn & Co., New York. 

Public Sale of Thorough-bred Ayrshires, Devons, Short-horns, 
&e.—H. H. Leeds & Co., New York. 

Buekeye Mowing Machine—John P. Adriance, New York. 

Standard Scales—Fairbanks & Co., New York. 

Nansemond Sweet Potatoes—W. A. Allen, Vincennes, Ind. 

A Caance to Inrropuce THe Genesee Farwer.—As 
announced last month, we have concluded to take sub- 
scriptions to the coming half-volume, commencing with 
the next number. This will afford our friends an excellent 
opportunity of introducing the Farmer into sections 
where we have now few subscribers. 

We have no paid agents. It is a labor of love with 
those who form clubs for the Genesee Farmer; and we 
respectfully invite a/Z our friends who wish to extend the 
usefulness and circulation of the Farmer, to show a copy 
of the paper to their neighbors, and invite them to give it 
a trial for the coming half-year. They can not have a 
cheaper paper. We will send the coming: half-volume to 
any address for 25 cents. 

We will send jive copies for one dollar, and present the 
person getting up the club a copy of our beautiful 25 cent 
book, the Rura? Annual and Horticultural Directory for 
1860, or any of the previous volumes, sent prepaid, by 
mail. 

The club need not all be at one post-office. We will 
send the papers to as many different post-offices as is de- 
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sired, 
The terms for larger clubs will be found on the last | 
page; also a liberal list of Cash Premiums for the great- | 
est number of subscribers for the coming half-volume. | 
We would urge every reader of the Genesee Farmer, who 
thinks it deserves encouragement, to speak to his friends | 
and see what he can do to increase its circulation. 
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To Sinere Supscrizers.—We have on our mail-books 
about fitfeen hundred post-offices where we have but one 
subscriber at each office. These gentlemen would greatly 
oblige us if they would act as agents for the Farmer. Now 
is a good time to bring the paper to the notice of your 
friends and neighbors, The next number commences the 
half-volume (July to December, inclusive). It will be sent 
to any address for 25 cents; or for one dollar we will send 
five copies, and a copy of the Rural Annual and Horticul 
tural Directory to the person getting up the club! Will 
not our friends—will not you, reader—see if there are not 
five persons who would be willing to give the Farmer a 
trial for six months? They surely will not repent doing 
so. Let us hear from you immediately. The papers will 
be sent to each subscriber, so that you wil have no trou- 
ble. The subscribers need not all be at one post-office; 
we send wherever the members of the club desire. 

For further inducements to form clubs see last page of 
this number. Persons residing in places where we have 
now but few subscribers, could easily take the largest of 
our cash premiums. Again we woald ask you, kind read- 
er, to see what you can do for us. 


—— -*@<e 





Civuss — Civss — Civuss.—The large circulation of the 
Farmer, wad the low price at which it can be afforded in 
consequence, are mainly owing to the kindness of our 
friends in forming clubs. If those who like the paper 
would tell their neighbors of our offer to send five copies 
of the Farmer for the remainder of this year for one dol- 
lar, we should feel under renewed obligations to them, 
and our circulation would be greatly augmented; and 
with it our ability to improve the contents and appear- 
ance of the paper. Form clubs, then—form them ow. 
We feel sure that all true friends of agricultural and hor- 
ticultural improvement are willing to engage in this work 
from love to the cause ; but in addition to this our induce- 
ments in the form of Specific and Cash Premiums are 
certainly most liberal. We desire to compensate all who 
work for‘us. See our offer of Cash Premiums for clubs 
on the last page of this number. 








*ee- 
Casu Prizes—Casu Prizes—Casm Prizes.—On the last 
page of this number will be found a list of Cash Prizes 


‘for the largest clubs of subscribers to the forthcoming 


half-volume of the Genesee Farmer. They are the same 
in number and amount as last year, and will undoubtedly 
be taken by small clubs. Thus, last year aclub of 22 sub- 
scribers to the half-volume took a prize of $1; 23 a prize 
of $2; 24, $3; 25, $4; QT, $5; 28, 86; 29, $7; 30, 8S; 32, 
$9; 36, $10, etc. We would ask each one of our friends 
to interest himself in competing fer these premiums, or 
of inducing some of his neighbors to take hold of this 
matter. A very little effort would enable any one to get 
up a club large enough to take one of the highest of these 
Cash Prizes. 


tlh etiniiiae 

A Ser or rae Runat Axxvats ror Oxe Dottar.—We 
can furnish a few complete sets of the Rural Annual and 
Horticultural Directory for the years 1856-7-8-9 and ’60. 
They will be sent prepaid by mail to any address for one 
dollar, A single number, for any year, will be sent for 
25 cents. Our friends who have not complete sets should 
avail themselves of this offer at once. 
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Norges oN THE WEATHER FROM APRIL 15TH TO May 16TH, 
1860.—The first half of April was a degree above the 
mean temperature, and the last half near two degrees 
below the mean; so that the average of the weather is 
nearly half a degree below that for April in 23 years, or 
is 43.5°, being 2° warmer than April, 1859. 

Most of the snow and rain fell in the first half of the 
month, and gave, in the whole, 1.79 inches—much less than 
the average for this month. 

A thunder-shower before 3 A. M. on the 17th; thunder 
heavy and hard rain for a few minutes. Air quite cold all 
day, and cold, raw winds and weather followed. Rain on 
22d and 23d, followed by a cold period and snow on the 
24th, which killed the fruit of the early maples. Quite a 
frost on the 28th. The 30th had the highest temperature 

“at noon, 73°, but the day was equally warm on the 20th, 
the average of both being 58°. On the 25th, cotton was 
injured by frost at Memphis, Tenn., and a little later at 
more southern fields. 

Vegetation did not advance rapidly except on the 20th, 
and the last two days of the month. Apricots in bloom 
on 16th, and some cherries on the 30th. Adder tongue 
and Wake Robin flowered near the middle of April; and 
the common elm is full of fruit, as it blossomed early. 
The fields of wheat look fine, and the grass is starting well. 

Fields have been planted about the city for early pota- 
toes; lettuce and spinage abundant the last week, as the 
former is raised under glass. 

The heavens in the west have been brilliant from the 
presence of Jupiter, and of Venus now near her greatest 
elongation, and the constellations of Leo, Orion, and the 
star Sirius, etc. The occultation of Venus by the moon 
on the 24th was not visible here on account of clouds, but 
that of Jupiter on the 27th could not be seen at this lati- 
tude, though Jupiter came too near the moon to be visible 
in the mocn’s light without a telescope. Wonderful are 

‘the works of God in the heavens and on the earth. 

May began warmer, as April had closed quite warm, 
though the first four days were colder than ayy till the 
15th. The first half has been uncommonly warm, near 
1.59 warmer than the same part in 1859. From the 4th 
to the 8th of May last year, for five days, the heat was 
greater than the hottest in the present half, but it contin- 
ued one day longer this year, that is, from the 4th to the 
9th, or six days. The hottest was 83°, but last May 86°, 
and the hottest mean of a day 63.3°, but last year in May, 
73°, The vegetation was very rapid, last year as well as 
this, in this half of the month. 

Mean heat of this half, 61.4°, while that in 23 years was 
53.2°—the warmest first half of May for 27 years. 

The blossoms of cherry and peach fell off a week prior, 
but the pear, apple, quince, old red cherry, etc., give high 
beauty to nature. The four varieties of lilac (Syringa), 
and the rare plant Judas Tree (Circis), are covered with 
bloom. The garden plants in bloom are very numerous. 

Cucumbers, protected under glass at Lockport, have 
been in market for near a fortnight, and are now plenty 
at a good price on the 15th. 

The drouth, which began to be dreaded, ceased on the 
rain of the 10th and 11th. 

The fields of wheat give good promise of abundance. 
The farmers must have had a fine time for their spring 
work. 





a Sa ee = i 

Last Year’s Crops in Irevanp.—Mr. Donnetty, the 
Registrar-General of Ireland, has just published tables 
showing the estimated average of the crops in Ireland for 
the past year. There was a great diminution in the yield 
as compared with the previous year. The cereals fell of 
9,468,152 bushels ; potatoes 562,702 tons, or “about suff. 
cient to supply every family in Ireland -(averaging fiy, 
persons to a family,) with a stone of potatoes each day for 
nearly two months and a half.” The only crop showing 
an increase is flax, which yielded 3,994 tons above the 
produce of 1858; but this was owing to 44,636 acres more 
having been sown in 1859. The Mark Lane Express, of 
a late date, remarks that this falling off of the erops in 
Ireland “is very likely, indeed certain, to have an infiy. 
ence on the price of wheat should the present summer 
prove unpropitious.” 


+ @2—___—.. 
Firry Tuovsanp Susscrizers To THE GENESEE Farurr. 
Thanks to our numerous friends who have kindly under 
taken to act as agents for the Genesee Farmer, we conf. 
dently expect to be able soon to announce that it has fifty 
thousand subscribers. Let all our friend who are pleased 
with the paper recommend it to their neighbors who do 
not now take it, and ask them to give it a trial for the 
coming six months, commencing with the next number, 
If they would do so we shall soon have what we aim at— 
fifty thousand subscribers. Recollect we will send five 
copies for one dollar, and a copy of the Rural Annual, 
prepaid by mail, to the person getting up the club! 
On the last page will be found stiil greater inducements 
to form clubs. 


+e-+— 





Licut Lanp anp Licut Crops.—An auctioneer was sell- 
ing alot of land. ‘“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ this the most 
delightful land; it is the easiest land to cultivate in the 
country—it is so light—so very light. Mr. Parker here 
will corroborate my statement; he owns the next patch, 
and will tell you how easily it is worked.” 


“Yes, gentlemen,” 


said Mr. Parker, “it is very easy 
to work it, but it’s a plaguey sight easier to gather the 
crops !” 

a ae 

Frouit-Growers Society or Western New Yorx.—The 
June meeting of this Society will be held at Buffalo, June 
27 and 28. There is no more useful Society than this, 
and we hope the meeting will be largely attended. There 
will be an exhibtion of fruits. See advertisement in a- 
other column. 

. eS 

Cuts ror Sate.—We are preparing a book of impres- 
sions of the wood cuts used in the Genesee Farmer and 
Rural Annual. It will be sent to all who wish it on the 
receipt of six cents to pay postage. An index is given 
showing where descriptions of the cuts will be found. 

oo———— 

Tae Rurst ANNvAL AND HorticutturaL Directory, 
1860.—This beautiful and useful work will be sent to any 
address on the receipt of 25 cents; and any one who gels 
up a club of five subscribers to the half-volume of the 
Farmer will receive a copy of the Rural Annual free. 

ee ee eee 

Tue number of horses in the world has been estimated 
at fifty-seven and a half millions. 
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Genesee VALLEY Horticuttonat Socrety.—The June 
exhibition witl be held in this city June 22. Great efforts 
will be mede to render it one of the best exhibitions we 
have ever had. Our friends from abroad would do well 


to attend. 


eo 





Marxet Reports.—Our columns are so crowded this 

month, and farmers have so little to sell at this season, 
’ . 

that we again omit our usual market reports. After this, 


they will appear regularly. 





27ee 

Ma. B. W. Davis, of Shiawassee Co., Mich., under date 
of April 15th, says: “Our spring is opening fine and ear- 
ly, with a prospect of an’ abundance of fruit. The wheat 


also looks well. 


Inquiries and Answers, 


Waurer Cottivators.—Can you or some of your corres- 

ndents inform me who manufactures wheel cultivators 
in New York State, and at what price they can be had? 
| think they would be a valuable addition to our imple- 
ments on our prairie farms.—F. H. W., Prairie Ridge, 
Jowa. 

Carrots.—Can you or any of your readers inform me 
through the Farmer which is the most nutritious, the 
White Belgium or the Orange carrot? The White seems 
to make the largest growth, and the Orange seems the 
most compact in texture.—Cuark Norton, Portage Co., 
Ohio. a4 

Broom Corn.—Will some of your experienced corres- 
pondents give us an article on the cultivation, manage- 
ment, harvesting, packing, preserving and marketing 
broom corn ?—C. R., Leeds, WV. Y. 








Weicut or Crover Seep in tHe Coarr.—Can some of 
your readers give some general rule how to ascertain the 
weight of a bushel of clover seed in the chaff?—V. W., 
Ganges, Mich. 

Cugster Waite Hpcs.—Can some of your correspond- 
ents, who are acquainted with this breed, give us @ des- 
cription of them and their peculiarities ?—B. H. Witper. 








Lixseep Or ror Catves.—In the absence of oil-cake, 
will it answer to feed a little linseed oil to calves? if so, 
how much at a time ?—A. Susscriser, Delhi, WV. Y. 


Witp Cocxie.—Can any of your correspondents inform 
me of the most effectual way to destroy wild cockie ?—Jno. 
W. Rosser, London, C. W. 


Dircainc Macuinr.—Can you inform me who makes the 
best ditching machine, and the price ?—James J. Brant, 
St. Catherines, C. W. a eben 

Wacon Axte.—Can any of your friends tell the proper 
“set” for a wagon axle ?—W. J., Hartwood, Va. 


Potato Musu ror Catves.—Several correspondents are 
anxious to know how to make the potato mush for calves, 
given in a short article in our January number, by J. B. 
M. We should be much obliged if the writer would give 
us her process, 

Atraura.—(Avex. Hopason, P. G. Mills, Pa.) This 
plant is a variety of Lucerne, or rather, it is the Spanish 
name for that plant when grown in South America, and 
somewhat altered in appearance, and enlarged in product- 
iveness, under the influence of a warm climate. 








Insects.—(J. A. R.) You will find an article in the Ru- 
ral Annual and Horticultural Directory for 1860, on Insects 
injurious to Grain, Fruit and Vegetables, which contains 
just the information you ask for. We will send it you 
prepaid by mail for 25 cents, 








Scaes.—(R. 8. T., Ovid, NV. ¥.) You can get just the 
Scale you want from Farrpanxs & Co., 189 Broadway, 
New York. Their Scales are justly celebrated for their 
accuracy and durability. For further information, write 
to them for one of their circulars. 





Diseases or Animats.—(C.'S.) You will find a short 
article on the diseases of horses, cattle, sheep and swine; 
remedies, etc., in the Rural Annual for 1860. The reme- 
dies are those prescribed by the best veterinary surgeons. 


Tents {ror Farrs.—(Secretary,) Mr. James Fixip, of 
this city will supply you with tents for your Fair at a rea- 
sonable rate. See his advertisement in this number. For 
particulars address Box 701, Rochester, N. Y. 

Ss 


Notices of Books, Pamphlets, &. 








TEE SATIRES OF JUVENAL, PERSIUS, SULPICIA, AND 
LUCILIUS: Literally Translated into English Prose, with 
Notes, Chronological Tables, Arguments, etc. By the Rev'd 
Lewis Evans, M. A. To which is added, the Metrical Version 
of JuvenaLand Perstvs. by the late Wu. Grrrorp, Esq. New 
York: Harprr & Bros’ Price 75 cents. 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPADIA: A Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge for the People, on the basis of the latest edition of 
the German Conversations Lexicon. Illustrated’ by Wood En- 
gravings and Maps. Parts 10,11 and 12. New York: D. Ap- 
PLETON &Co. Price 15 cents per number. 


THE HAUNTED HOMESTEAD. By the American authoress, 
Mrs. Euma D. E. N. Sournworrn, author of “ The Lost Heir- 
ess,” etc., ete., With Autobiography of the Author's Life written 
by herself. T. B. Pererson & Bros., 306 Chestnut St, Phila- 
delphia. Price $1.25, 

MORPHY’S GAMES: A Selection of the best Games played by 
the Distinguished Champion in Europe and America, with Ana- 
lytical and Critical Notes. By L. Lowrenrnat. New York: 

. APPLETON & Uv. Price $1.25. 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW: Vol. 27, No.1. N. York: 

LronarD, Scorr & Co. l’rice $3. 


All the above books can be obtained from the respective 
publishers, sent, prepaid by mail, fur the price annexed. 
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Special Notices, 








Frurr Growers’ Soctery or Western New York —The June 
meeting of this Society will be held at Buffalo, on the 27th and 
28th of June. A fine show of seasonable fruits is expected. 

By order of the Council, 
C. P. Bissxi1, Sec’y. 





We would call the attention of School Committees, Superin 
tendents and Teachers, to an advertisement in this issue ef Puin- 
NEY, BLAKEMAN & Mason’s publications of Town's Revised Se- 
ries of Text Books for Schools, 

These books are now coming into general use, and are regarded 
as among the best ever put before the public. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A Frew short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer for twenty-five cents 
aline, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in advance. To 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previous 
month. The Farmer has large lists of subscribers in every State 
and Territory, and in all the British Provinces, (It has nearly 
5000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no better or 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general interest to 
rural residents in ali parts of the United States and Canada. 

We will also insert a few “Special Notices,” if appropriate to 
our columns, at fifty cents a line. 








ANSEMOND SWEET POTATOES—Carefully packed and 
shipped to any part of the United States for $1.50 per M. 
during June.—it W. A, ALLEN, Vincennes, Ind. 
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FAIRBANKS’ 





SCALES! 


DAPTED TO EVERY, BRANCH OF BUSINESS where a 


STANDARD 


Jt correct and durable Scale is required. 
Every Farmer and Cattle Dealer should have a Farrpanxs’ 
Scare. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
189 Broadway, New York. 
§. W. Srevens, Traveling Agent. Post Office address, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. June—6t 


Send for a circular. 


BUCKEYE MOWING MACHINE, 
WITH FLEXIBLE FOLDING-BAR. 


HE Farmer intending to purchase a Mower will find it to his 
advantage to examine the BUCKEYE FOR 1860, which 
combines all those features which have given it its present repu- 
tation, that of 
The Best Mowing Machine in the World! 
Together with several other important improvements added the 
present season. 

The cutter-bar is attached to the frame by a double-hinge joint, 
which allows either end or the whole to rise and fall, to conform 
to inequalities of the land. By means of a lever the cutters can 
be raised to pass, obstructions or over cut grass; in mowing can 
turn either to right or left; always throws itself out of gear in 
backing, and backs with the ease of a cart; is light draft—free 
from side draft; has no weight on the horse’s néck; is safe for 
the driver; almost noiseless in its operation; works well on any 
land—side hills or salt meadows—and in any grass, whether 
lodged or standing, at a slow walk of either horses or oxen. 

When not in use, the Cutter can be instantly folded over the 
front of the frame, and the Mower then driven any distance 
on the road. This feature belongs exclusiv-ly to the BUCK- 
EYE MOWER. 

Orders must be sent early to secure Machines. My unfilled 
orders of the past season amounted to several hundred. 

Descriptive Circulars, with testinionials, forwarded by mail 

JOHN P. ADRIANCE, 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
No. 165 Greenwich street, (near Cortlandt,) N. Y 
POPE, ALEXANDER & CO., Manufacturers, 

Syracuse, N, 
G. SWEET & CO., Manufacturers, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N.Y 

HIRAM CURTIS,Manufacturer. 
Albion, Orleans Co., N. Y. 


| 


June—lt 


WALDBERG, NEAR HAVERSTRAW, N. Y. 
FIRST PUBLIC SALE OF THOROUGH-BRED 


Ayrshires, Devons, Short-horns, &e. 


~ H. LEEDS & CO. announce for sale by Avcrion, without 
} e reserve, on Wednesday, 27th June next, choice selections 
of the above varieties, from the herds of A. b. Conerr. 
Suffolk— Hero (13,799), Messenger (3,155), and Jaciptha’ Romeo 
and their get, &e. Among the = hort-horns, that of Zveter (198), 
Frank Quartly (205), &e. Among the Devons, prize Bull Mar- 
mion 2d, and the get of Imported Zric, among the Ayrshires, 
will be offered; with a few Berkshire, Essex and Suffolk Hogs; 
and also a trotting Stallion, Horses, &c. 
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Turnip Seed! Turnip Seed! 
QA VED from Selected Stock, of the finest qualities, 
\ Fariy W HITE Durenu Turnir. tee ceeee ees per Ib., 75 cents 
MITE STRAP Lear celine SE. etree ede « % 

Rep-10p Strap Lear ” Gewésonseeads as 73 4 
ENGLisu Waite GLoBE “ itentwan ae “ by 
Enouisn Wiuitt Norrotk, “ = +............ * i 
a #t..l le eee 7% « 
YELLOW ABERDEEN ochitsnoeasons by 
Ropson’s GO =n BALL “ Stiienteldiacaiilics ts T% « 
LarGce Wurrrt Frencu « one of the finest, “ 7 « 
Waitr’s Eciipse 7 \i-etenuiinecued “6 Ti « 
Green GLOB ”  eetabuieaee : S 50 
Date’s Hyprip 3  tebdeeieiees « , « 

; Asucrort’s Swepisn or Ruta BaGa........... ‘ 5 © 

| Improve ‘ AN « ree “ 7 ” 

| Skrrvrne’s Imrrovep » Pitivecves. & So 

| PuRPLE-toP ® eins « 50 

LAINna's “ fre 50 
Dickson's ImproveD mm! 2 Bpeddu nes “ 50 

| Marsuai.’s IMprovep ™ > b 

| 

' 


One pound of Turnip Seed is sufficient fo: an acre of ground, 
J. M. THORBURN &€ Cu, 


June—It 15 John Street, New York. 


U.S TENT AND FLAG MANUFACTORY. 
No. 42 Exchange Strect, Rochester, N. Y, 


rT ‘ENTS to rent of the following sizes, suitable for the Purposes 
designated : 


For Agricultural Fairs, Conferences, Political or other large 


Gatherings. 
, * t,t eer S* ft. diameter, 
+, RE eee ee om 
Lg SRS Serre 60 ft. = 
15 ft. by 20 f. fancy........ .........50 a 


For Camp Meetings, Military Encampments, Pic Nics, Fish 
ing Excursions, &c. 

12 ft. by 17 ft 

9 ft. by 12 f 


24 ft. by 30 ft. 
16 ft. by 24 ft. 
Flags furnished with Tents, when required. 
Parties wishing to rent, will please address the proprietor, 
stating what the Tents are to be used for. Also the facilities for 
transportation. Address JAMES FIELD, Box 701, 
June, 1860—3t licchester, N. Y, 
N. B. Several large second-hand Tents for sale cheap—one 
tent 60 by 90—ten fect wall with seats. 





Rochester Central Nurseries. 


HE subscriber offers for sale the coming fall an unusually fine 
stock of Fruit Trees of every description, comprising 
APPLES, PEARS, CHERRIES, PEACHES, PLUMS, APRI- 
COTS, QUINCES, &e¢ Also, Ourrants, Gooseberries, Rasp 
berries, Blackberries, Strawberries, of all the best and must 


popular varieties, 
GRAPE VINES, 


Of the best NEW and OLD SORTS, are offered at the most 
reasonable rates; and Dealers and Fruit Growers will find it to 
their interest to examine our stock. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, AND ROSES, 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
DESCRIPTIVE. CATALOGUES will be sent to all applicants 
remitting a stamp for pre-payment of postage. 
All communications should be addressed to 
June—lt C. W. SEELYE, Rochester, N. Y. 


BOTH SIDES OF 


THE GRAPE QUESTION 


NEW WORK ON THE GRAPE—by Wm. Saunpers, J, 
i J. Corr, and J. M. M’Mum: embracing more that is nov- 
el, interesting and valuable, than any work ever published on the 
subject, 
Price by mail, prepaid—cloth, 35 cents ; paper, 25 cents. 
Publisher, A. M. SPANGLER, 
Farmer and Gardener Office, Philadelphia. 
Send for specimen copies of Farmer and Gardener. Junelt 


| C HOICE ALDERNEY OR JERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE. 
One Buil, 8 years old, perfectly gentle and a superior stock- 

| getter; one Imported Cow, 7 years old, and two Heifers, 2 years 
| old, fine milkers, All are pure, thorough-bred animals, and each 
| was winner of a first prize at last Fair of American Institule, 
over several competitors. The cattle can be seen at Fort Wasb- 





Catalogues with full pedigrees, showing the remote strains of | ington, on Hudson River Railroad. For further particulars, ad- 


blood in the.Devons and Short-horns, collated with care from 
the llerd-Books, may be had after the 1st day of June, on appl- 
cation to the owner, or T. Howarp Patrerson, Herdsman, &c., 
Haverstraw, N. Y.; or H. H. Luzps & Oo., 23 Nassau St., New 
York City. June—lit 


dress JOHN HAVEN, 
May—2t* Washington Heights’ P. O., N. Y. 


4() SBPERIOR SPANISH MERINO BUCKS for sale by 
Jene—6t GEO. CAMPBELL, West Westminster, Vt. 
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———— 
ATTENTION, FARMERS! 
aralleled success of the KETCHUM MACHINE 
= pest 9casoD, I am induced to build for the harvest of 
A LARGER NUMBER THAN USUAL, and I offer them as the 
108, perfect machine I have ever manufactured, and at prices to 
Porreapond with the times. 

Howard’s New T'wo-Horse Mower—all iron—light 
draft—no side draft—no driving fast to have them work weil—no 
clogging—price only $100. 

Howard’s New One-Horse Mower is of easy draft for 
one horse, and capable of cutting six to eight acres of any kind 
of grass per day—price $75. 

Wood Frame Two-Horse Mowers—price $80. 

Combined Mower and Reaper (Iron), with late improvements 
_tookefirst premiam at United States’ Fair at Chicago last faii— 
Pra - the above Machines have Emery’s Adjustable Lever and 
Roller, and various other improvements, and are warranted, 
Send for a pamphlet. Address 
~ June—2t R. L. HOWARD, Buffalo, N.Y. 


"MOWING MACHINE IMPROVEMENTS. 
HS made very important improvements in the KETCH- 





UM MACHINE within the last two years, I have done so 
with a view of their being attached to any Machine of my make 
prior to 1858, and all who desire will be farnished them at mode- 
rate prices, ‘Those who have Machines numbering above 1540, 
with wood finger bars, can have ihe iron finger bars and all late 
improvemenis attached, which will very much lessen the draft of 
the Machines, and make them in many respects better than when 

WwW. 
* The improvements consist of a guerd finger that will not break 
nor clog; an outer shoe with roller, that very much assists in 
turning at the corners, and the direct draft of the machine; a lev- 
er with roller, which is to be attached behind the inner shoe, by 
which the driver in his seat can raise the finger bar over obstruc- 
tions, assist in backing, and transporting the Machine from field 


to field. ; 
In ordering the improvements or extras, be particular and give 
the number of your Machine. Address. 
Jane—2t R. L. HOWARD, Buffalo, N.Y. 


FemaLce Acents Wanrep. 


TO $3 A DAY.—FEMALE AGENTS are wanted, at home 
. or to travel, for the . 


MAMMOTH “FAMILY PICTORIAL,” 





* an elegant Periodical, of Home Literature, Pure Morality, and 


practical Common Sense. The largest, best, handsomest and 
cheapest Illustrated Family Paper in the world, at only 75 cts. a 
year; 40 cts. for six months, or 25 cts. for three months, and 
ONE-HALF OF THE MONEY given to Female Agents. En- 
close a three-cent stamp, for specimen copies, &c., to MARIE 
LOUISE HANKINS CO., Publishers, 429 Broadway, New 
York. June—lt 





pase FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—A Farm of 154 acres, 
near the village of Burdett, in Schuyler Co. N. Y., is offered 
for sale—100 acres of which is in a high state of cultivation, the 
remainder being timber land, There is a good house, two barns, 
sheds, wagon house, etc., a large orchard, and well watered. It 
is offered for sale cheap, or exchange for a farm of 300 acres, or 
thereabouts. No objections to exchange for a farm West, where 
it is near the Railroad and good markets. For particulars, ad- 
dress It G. A. KIMBLE, Burdett, Schuyler Co., N.Y. 





IN VIRGINIA — 
acres, 6 miles from Fredericksburg. 1600 Apple, Peach and 
Dwarf Pear Trees; one acre each Raspberries rm Strawberries. 
Soil clayey loam, clay subsoil. Climate pleasant, and location as 
healthy as any in the United States, Price, $25 per acre, Cause, 
going South, ABRAM VAN OREN, 
June—3t Falmouth, Va. 
A MERICAN GUANO—From Jarvis & Baker’s Islands, in the 
+i South Pacific Ocean, imported by the American Guano 
Company. ©. 8, MarsHaxt, President; H. Marner, Secretary. 
J. K CHAPPELL, Agent, 
Exchange Street, Rochester, N.Y. 











June—tf 








ROCHESTER AGRICULTURAL WObKS. 
IMPROVED THRESHING MACHINES AND HORSE 
POWERS 





TS ABOVE cut isa wyreeruaiace of the justly celebrated 
PITTS’ MACHINE FOR THRESHING A CLEAN- 
ING GRAIN at one operation. 1t is the best Machine in exist- 
ence. ° 

The following cut represents an improved, all Iron, EIGHT or 
TEN HORSE POWER. 





ee 
As a superior and every way reliable Horse Power, the above 
stands unrivalled. 
We call attention to the fact that we are now manufacturing the 
above Machines, at Rochester, N. Y., in a more substantial and 
durable manner than any hitherto built in this city, having all the 


latest improvements. 
We also make Pitts’ celebrated DOUBLE PINION EIGHT 


‘| OR TEN HORSE POWERS. 


HYDE & WRIGHT'S PATENT HORSE HOE OR CULTI- 
VATOR PLOW. 





The above invaluable impl. t received the First Premium 
a Sitver Mepat,) at the Great National Fair, held in Chicago, 

pt.. 1859. The following are some of the advantages this Cul- 
tivator has over every other kind now in use: 

1, rer and durability, being made of the best oy of 
Steel, h ftly polished, and the whvle imple-ent weighing hom 
50 to 60 Ibs, 

2. Adaptation to more kinds of soils than any other Cultivator 
known; being a perfect and thorough CuXivator when used. with 
all the teeth on, leaving the ground even and level, and working 
nearer the rows than any other Cultivator. 

8. By removing the small teeth, and attaching the wings to the 
shovel, it Is the most perfect implement for hilling that can be 








Russa OR BASS MATS — Selected expressly for budding 
and tying. GUNNY BAGS, TWINES, HAY ROPE, &c., 
suitable for Nurserymen and Farmers, for sale in lows to suit, by 
D. W. MANWARING, Importer, 
Sept., 1859.—1y* 248 Front Street, New York. 
ITTSBURGH WATER CURE—A first-class Cure, in its 
sixth year. Room for over 1) _——. Send for circular to 
June—21* Dr. FREASE, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


ADIES, MEND YOUR OWN TIN-WARE—Implements, 
materials and printed directions sent by mail for 25 cents, by 
June—lt* F. L SAGE, Middletown, Conn. 








r 

4, It works equally well in corn, cotton, o*any kind of crop re- 
quiri osneing, and in most cases hand hoeing can be dis- 

nsed with. 

"7 Its cheapness, considering the many kinds of work to which 
it can be applied, the farmer having in one impjement all that is 
necessary for cultivating and hilling any kind of crop, or for eov- 
ering and digging potatoes. 

Price $8; ground and polished, $8.50. 

Ruloften & Harvey's celebrated Sreatcut Drart PiLow, equal- 
ly well adapted to two or three horses; also, Tax RocurstTer 
Curtine Box, are manufactured by me. Orders are respectiully 
solicited, ALEXANDER GORDON, 





68 South St. Paul 8t., Rochester, N. Y. 
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TILES AND PIPES FOR UNDERDRAINS. 
HE Rochester Brick and Tile Manufacturing Company are 
prepared to furnish Tiles and Pipes of all sizes for under- 

draining land, cellar drains, &c., at the following prices; 














Per 1000 pieces, Per rod. 





2 inch Sole Tile, 20¢, 
3 * “ 87 
4° 56 
5 * 75 
., * 1 2 
o « 

3 “ 

6° 25 
5 2 8734 
.* 1 00 
SE 6 { OR” eo, ncnapennnsenenenavans (ic 100 00 1 75 


The Tiles are strong, hard burned, and of very superior quality. 

Persons wishing Tiles will find it to their interest to call at the 
office of the Company, 22 Buffalo street, Rochester, before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. 

A large quantity of Brick always on hand. 

For further information, address 

June, 1860. W. OTIS, Superintendent, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


‘THE DISEASE AMONG CATTLE. 


Farmers will find Important Information in the New Edition 
of Mr. Firxt’s Valuable Work, 


Milch Cows and Dairy Farming. 


TREATISE on the Breeding, Selection, and Management 





of Dairy Stock; with u full explanation of Guenon’s Meth- |. 


od of Selecting Cows; the Diseases of Cows and Calves; the 
Milk, Buttter, and Cheese Dairies, including the modes of mak- 
ing the most celebrated varieties of English, Dutch, and Italian 
Cheese; with a treatise on the Dutch Dairy, translated from the 
German, and an Appendix containing 

HORSFALL’S SYSTEM OF DAIRY MANAGEMENT, 


The most valuable investigations of modern times, comprising al- 
30 an account of PLEURO-PNEUMONIA, the new disease so fatal to 
cattle. 
BY OHARLES L. FLINT, 
Secretary of the Mass. State Board of Agriculture. 
Fully and beautifully illustrated with 180 engravings. 1 vol., 12me., 
426 pages, Price $1.25. 

“ The most valuable book for universal use among farmers that 
has ever been published in this country. There is scarcely gny- 
thing worth knowing about how to select a cow, how to treat ‘her, 
and how to make butter and cheese, that cannot be found in this 
volume.—W. Y. Tribune. 

“ We recommend the work to every one who keeps a cow. or 
intends to do so.— Ohio Farmer. 





ANoTHER ImporTANT Work! 


Grasses and Forage Plants; 


A Practical Treatise, comprising the Natural [istory, Compara-, 


tive Nutritive Value, Modes of Cultivating, Cutting and Curing, 
and the Management of Grass Lands. 
BY CHARLES L. FLINT, 
Secretary of the Mass. State Board of Agriculture; Member of 
the Boston Society of Naturai History, etc. 
A new, enlarged, and elegant Fifth Edition, of 400 pages, with 
170 illustrations. Price $1.25, 
* A book which every farmer who wishes more thoroughly to 
understand his business ought to possess.”—New Eng. Farmer. 
“One of the most valuable essays ever printed.”—J. Y. Tribune. 
*,* Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
the price. 


CROSBY, NICHOLS, LEE & CO., 
117 Washington St., Boston. 


te Agents wanted to circulate these works in all parts of the 
country. June—it 
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A BRILLIANT NEW NOVEL! 

By the Author of the most Popular Novel of the day, 


EL FUREIDIsg, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 





THE LAMPLIGHTER. 
One volume, neatly bound in muslin. Price, $1.09, 


HE absorbing interest and the unexampled success of “Te 

LAMPLIGHTER ” will be remembered by all readers, Tt has 

been the most universally popular novel ever published on this 

continent (with one exception), nearly ONE Hunpeep Tuovsaxp 
Copies having been sold. 

Ex Fvreiis is, in point of interest and artistic merit, an ade 
vance upon the author’s previous works. The scene is Jaiq in 
the beautiful land of Syria, among the Icvely valleys of Lebanon, 
The characters are new and interesiing, and the vivid descriptions 
of Syrian scenery and social life add greatly to the charm of the 
narrative. Readers of “ Tux LamMpLicutTer ” do not need to be 
told that the plot of the stary is of the most absorbing nature, 

“The novel will add greatly to the reputation of the accom. 
plished author, and we commend it to a public which can hot fail 
to read it with eagerness and delight.”— Boston Courier, 

(= For sale by all Booksellers, or sent post-paid by the Pub 
lishers on receipt of ONE DoLiar. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
Publishers, 135 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


WOOD'S IMPROVED 


MOWING MACHINE, 


For 1860. Patented Feb. 22, 1859. 


4 e- SUCCESS of this Mower during the past harvest is with. 

out a parallel in the history of Mowing Machines. In intro. 
ducing it, 1 offered to the farmers a Mower at a less price than 
any in use; one that was light, durable, and capable of doing 
perfect work. It has performed more than I claimed for it: the 
reduction in price and draft is equal to 25 per cent., as the trials 
and tests show, (see my pamphlets for 1860.) I have added some 
improvements to it for this year—a lever arrangement for raising 
the cutter-bar; some of the parts are strengthened, and the driy. 
pe enlarged. 

continue to manufacture, as heretofore, Manny's celebrated 

ComMBINED REAPER AND Mowkk, with Wood’s Improvement, This 
machine fully maintains its reputation as the best Combined 
Reaper and Mower yet introduced, and inferior to none asa Reap- 
er or Mower. : 

Ihave added to this machine a Self-Raking attachment of my 
own invention—the most simple in its structure and mode of ope 
ration of anything of the kind ever offered to the public. 

Prive of two-horse Mower, delivered here on the cars....... $90 
one-horse do. do. do. do. 
Combined Machine, do. do. i Soden 

Do. with Self-Raking Attachment,.... 

WALTER A. WOOD, Hoosick Falls, N.Y. 


SEORT-HORINS, 
PUBLIC SALE OF 


IMPROVED SHORT-HORNS, 


(DURHAM CATTLE) 


AMES GOWAN will sell at Public Sale, at Mount Airy, Phi- 
e a on WEDNESDAY, 13th Jun, 1860, a fine herd of 
Improved Short-horns, consisting of Cows, Heifers, Young Bulls 
and Calves, bred expressly to develope the combined properties 
of good milking and easy feeding. 

Mr. Gowen announces to his friends and brother breeders, that 
this will be his last and closing sale. The annoyances of ‘the city 
restrictions that environ his farm, with a rail-road running through 
it, constrain him to forego the breeding of cattle, with him a long- 
cherished and = py | ranch of husbandry. 

Catalogues will be forwarded by mail, on application. Sale to 
commence gt 11 o'clock. June—it 


TO FARMERS AND LUMBER DEALERS. 
“ Scribner's Ready Reckoner and Log Book,” 


r one of the most complete and reliable books for measuring 
all kinds of saw-iogs, boards, plank and lumber of al! kinds, 
vhat can be found. Its sales Lave been constantly increasing ev- 
since its publication, until over 200,000 copies have been sold. 
No Farmer, Lumber Merchant or Business Man should be 
without a copy, as it contains a large number of* useful Tables 
that are constantly wanted for reference. Price only 25 cents; 
five copies sent for one dollar, postage paid. 
Agents and pedlars can make —s by selling the book. 
Address EO. W. FISHER, 
Bookseller and Stationer, Rochester, N.Y. 


June—It 





ee 


June—2t 








June—it 
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- which has an immense circulation, and is furnished at a very low 
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“HOLD FAST THAT WHICH IS GOOD.” 
To Schook Committees, Superintendents, and Teachers, 


Town’s Revised Series of Text 
Books. 


BY 
SALEM TOWN, LL.D. 
PUBLISHED BY 


Phinney, Blakeman & Mason, 
, No. 61 WALKER ST., NEW YORK. 
This popular Series embraces: 
Town’s Spelling-Book. 
Town’s Speller and Definer, Revised and Enlarged. 
Town’s First Reader, half-bound. 
Town’s Second Reader, do. 
Town’s Third Reader, do. 
Town’s Fourth Reader, cloth. 
Town’s Fifth Reader, do. 
Town’s, Grammar School-Reader, do. 
fown’s Analysis, new and improved edition, half-bound. 
It is estimated that over 


Ten Million Copies Have Been Sold! 


And during the last six months their circula- 
tion has been increased Thirty per cent. 
This fact speaks louder than all 
the written testimonials which 
could be gathered. 

In asking the attention of our educational friends to this series, 
the publishers would gratefully’ acknowledge the unprecedented 
favor it has already received. They regard its present popularity 
and rapid sales as highly complimentary testimonials of its supe- 
rior merit. It is extensively used in New ENGLAND, New York, 
New Jersey, PennsyLvVanwa, Vircinia, Ono; MioniGan, and 
many others of the SouTruerN and Wes1exn States, and also in 
Canapa and CALIFORNIA. 

The following are some of the general characteristics of the se- 
ries: 

1. It is designed for the use of Common Schools, High Schools, 
and Academies. 

2. 1t has been thoroughly tested in the school-room, and proved 
to be eminently practica/, and therefore just what is wanted to 
insure the rapid progress of the learner. 

8. The elementary sounds of the language, with their various 
combinations, are fully presented and exemplified, 

4. The elocutionary rules for the cultivation and management 
of the voice are philosophical, and easily understood and applied 
by the pupil. 

5. The numerous illustrations of the rules are happy in their 
acaptation, and admirably arranged for practical use. 

6. The Lessons, both in reading and spelling, meet the pro- 
gressive wants of all grades of learners, from the abecedarian to 
the most advanced classes. 

7. The selections are enya | interesting and instructive, 
while at the same t:me they furnish practical illustrations of the 
principles of elocution. 

8. A high tone of morality pervades the selections, making them 
not only entirely unexceptionable in respect to language, senti- 
— and taste, but most happily adapted to improve the moral 

ules, 


Town’s New Speller and Definer, 





price, is now printed Mm ENTIRELY NEW and CAREFULLY RE- 
VisED ELectrotyPe PLa‘rss. 

It is a neat volume, durably bound, and having been compiled 
With scholarly care and judgment, by Doctor Town himself, one 
of the oldest, most experienced, and most honored educators in 
the country, constitutes, in all respects, a MopkL or ELEMENTARY 
Instruction. 


Gown’s Analysis of Derivative Words. 


This ortcrna and eminently practical work teaches the struc- 
ture and derivation of the words of our Language, giving their 
ey ery parts, etc. 

It is designed to follow the New Speller and Definer, and to 
Bre tre pupil for a thorough and intelligent study of the 

—~ numbers of the Series. 





Semple Copies, or wresf Stretton, agile te Go 


une—lt 


ATTENTION SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Booxs ror Norutwe! 


ay SCHOOL Superintendents, Teachers and Scholars, 
are hereby notified that we propose to sell our magnificent and 
popular engraving of Thorwaldsen’s 


CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES, 
at such a price per hundred to Sunday Schools as will enable the 
children to realize from their sale, at owr own ordinary prices, 
the means to purchase 

A SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

The profit on one hundred copies wil! secure 
One Hundred and Fifty Volumes 
of excellent Sunday School Books, and as the picture is in univer- 
sal demand among Christian families of all denominations, none 
of these institutions will find any difficulty in disposing of at least 
that number in the churches to which they belong. One dollar 
for a superb picture of first-class size, viz., three Jeet by two, is a 
sum so small in proportion to the actual value of such a beautiful 
illustration of Gospel History, that parents are glad of an oppor- 
tunity of supplying their families with such a subject for profita- 
ble contemplation, and at the same time affording their children 
an opportunity of assisting In the formation of a religious library 
for their own spiritual and mental profit. 
DAYTON & CO., 

May—3t* 87 Park Row, New York. 
NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
REMIUM ON FARMS, 1860 —Premium for best grain 

$5 








furm of not less than 50 acres, under culture,......... 50 00 
Best grazing and cheese dairy farm, not less than 50 acres, 
CO RR Gt 2 Bi A Ey oe 850 00 
Best grazing and butter dairy farm, as above,............ $50 00 
Best cultivated farm, not less than 50 acres, (woodland in- 
GaSe). soccreccccecces ches ens 6eud eoovcsovcocssubeds 8: 


(2 Competitors for the premiums on farms are desired to 
give notice to the Secretary, on or before the Ist of July, of their 
intention to compete ; and some member or members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee will be assigned to visit and examine the 
farms, and report on the same. B. P. JOHNSON, 

Agricultural Rooms, Albany, } Secretary. 

April 12th, 1360. 
Kedzie’s Rain and River Water Filter 

IS no longer an experiment. It possesses 
every practical and scientific arrangement for 
rendering the most impure Rain und River 
Water free from all decomposed organic matters 
and gases, taste, color and smell. 

They are PORTABLE, DURABLE, CON- 
VENIENT and CHEAP; can be transported 
any distance irfsafety, and are sure to give sat- 
isfaction. 


Manufactured y 
JAMES TERRY & CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
April, 1860,—3t 


May—38t 


LAURA 





(2 Deseriptive circulars sent free. 


Thorough-Bred North Devons 
AT PUBLIC AUCTION. 
HE subscriber intends holding his Second Public Sale of De- 
von Cattle on Wednesday, the 6th day of June next, when 
he will offer between 20 and 80 head, males and females, of his 
own breeding—ell Herd-book animals and of superior excellence. 

As at his previous sale, each lot will be started at a very low 
price, and sold without reserve to the highest bidder over that 
amount. 

Catalogues containing pedigrees of the animals to be sold, and 
full particulars as to terms, &c., will be ready by the 15th of April, 
and will be sent, on application, to all desiring it. 

Cc. 5. WAINWRIGHT, 

April—3t 





The Meadows, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


JOHN MERRYMAN, 


President of the Maryland State Agricultural Society, 
BREEDER OF 
Hereford Cattle, Hampshire Down Sheep & Berkshire Hogs. 
Je BEST specimens of the above stock, of any age, for sale. 
Stock delivered in Baltimore, if desired, on Railroad Cars or 
Boats. Orders must be addressed to JOHN MERRYMAN 
, May—2i* Hayfields, near Cockeysville, Baltimore Co., Ma. 


6 aay ” CATTLE—Commonly known as “ ALperyrr.” 
SHANGHAI, or TARTAR Sheep for sale. Apply to 
WILLIAM REDMOND, 

43 Barclay St., New York, 








May—3t 
G*?. F. CURWEN West Haverford, Delaware County, Pa., 
Breeder of DEVON 





CATTLE and ESSEX HOGS. May & 


H. H. SPENCER, Importers and Breeders of South Down 
AA. Hampshire Down Sheep, Whitby, Brooklyn P.O., C.W. * 
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WHAT EVERYBODY WANTS. 


EVERYBODY’S LAWYER 


AND 
COUNSELLOR IN BUSINESS. 


BY FRANK CROSBY, 
OF THE PHILADELPHIA BAR 


Tt Tells You How to draw up Parrnersuip Parers, and gives 
eneral forms for AGreemenTs of all kinds, 
ILLS OF SALE, Leases and PerTirions. 

How to draw up Bonps and Morteaees, AFFi- 
pavits, Powers of Atrorney, Nores and Bi.1s 
of ExcuanGe, Recxipts and RELEASES. 

The Laws for the Cotiectton of Drsts, with the 
Statutes of Liwtration, and amount and kind 
of Property Exempt from Execution in every 
State. 


It Tells You 


It Tells You 


How to make an AssIGNMENT properly, with 
forms for CompostTion with CreprTors, and the 
Inso_ventT Laws of every State. 

The legal relations existing between GUARDIAN 
and Warp, Master and APPRENTICE, and 
LANDLORD and TzNAnT. 

What constitutes Liset and SLanper, and the 
Law as to Marrtacs Dower, the Wire’s Rieut 
IN Property, Divorce and ALrmony. 

The Law for Meonantcs’ Lrens in every State, 
and the Naturaization Laws of this country, 
and how to comply with the same. 

The Law concerning Prnstons and how to obtain 
one, and the Pre-Emprion Laws to PuBuiio 
LAnps. 

The Law for Patents, with-mode of procedure 
in obtaining one, with INTERFERENCES, A8SIGN- 
MENTS and TaBLe or Frgs. 

How to make your Witt, and how to ADMINISTER 
on AN Estate, with the law and the require- 
ments thereof in every State. 

The meaning of Law Terms in general use, and 
explains to you the Leeis.tative, Executive 
and Jupicr1aL Powers of both the General and 
State Governments. 

How To KEEP out or Law, by showing how to 
do your business legally, thus saving a vast 
amount of pfoperty, and vexatious litigation, 
by its timely censtltation. 

Single copies will be sent by mail, postage paid, to Zvery Far- 
mer, oy Mechanic, Every Man of Business, and Everybody 
in every State on receipt of $1.00, or in law style of binding at 


$1.25. 
= P\ can be made by enterprising 

$1000 A = EAI men everywhere, in selling 
the above work, as our inducements to all such are very libe- 
ral. 

For single copies of the Book, or for terms to agents, with other 
information, apply to or address ’ 

JOHN E. POTTER, Publisher, 
May—3t No. 617 Sansom 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW BOOK on GRAPE CULTURE. 
BY WILLIAM BRIGHT, 
Logan Nursery, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

BRIGHT’s SINGLE STEM, DWARF AND RENEWAL 

SYSTEM OF,GRAPE CULTURE.! 
Adapted to the Vineyard, the Grapery, and the Fruiting of 

Vines in Pots, on Trellises, Arbori, &c. 

ie this work full Directions are given for Cultivating and Fruit- 

ing Pot Vines; a new system of Pruning for the Vineyard; 

New method of making Vine Borders; New Management of 
Cold Grapery ; New Views on Fertilizing the Grape. 

This is not a compilation of old matter respecting the Vine, but 
a purely original work, full of new suggestions for planting, 
pruning, traing and fruiting the Grape, under all kinds of cul- 
ture; drawn from personal experience, and recently confirmed 
by the opinions of the best Grape-growers in England. 

Price of the work, Fifty Cents per single copy. Sent by mail 
to all parts of the United States and Canada, post paid, on receipt 
of the price. Postage stamps received in payment. 

*,*A liberal Discount to the Trade. 

Address 

April—st 


It Tells You 


It Tells You 


It Tells You 


It Tells You 


Tt Tells You 


It Tells You 


It Tells You 


It Tells You 


It Tells You 





WILLIAM BRIGHT. 
627 Market St., Philadelphia. 


a 
VALUABLE SEEDS! 
AGRICULTURISTS AND FARMERS NOTICE ;; 


1lst—THE MUSTANG GRAPE, of Texas. This Grape is 
native of Texas, but will grow jinely anywhere. It bears mo - 
fruit than any other vine, which makes the jinest article a Wine 
For preserving, &c., it is unsurpassed. - 
To those who wish to cultivate, or try it, we will send a larg 
| package of the seed for One Dollar, or, if preferred, a packet 
| of Fi y Young Vines, with Roots, fixed so as not to Seton 
or wither, for Two Dollars, by mail. to any address, eis 

HUBIRT & CO., 

Little Wichita, Clay Co., Texas, 


24—THE “TURKISH FLINT WHEAT.” This celebrateg 
Wheat produces three times as much as any other Wheat ever 
sown. The flour is of the finest and sweetest quality—as white 
as the driven snow. 

Enough seed to produce, at the first planting, from 10 to 19 
bushels, will be sent in a strong linen sack; by mail, for Ope 
Dollar. Address, “HUBIRT & CO, 

Little Wichitia, Clay Co., Texas,” 


8d—THE “ PINE-APPLE PUMPKIN.” 
should have this delicious vegetable. it is better than any 
* dried | emo apples, or anything of the kind, for making 
pies, puddings, custards, etc., or to eat alone. 
A large package of seed sent by mail for One Dollar. 
Direct to “HUBIRT & CO., 
April—4t Little Wichita, Ciay Co., Texas.” 


WM. PATERSON’S 
Improved Superphosphate of Lime. 


N ANUFACTURED and for sale at Division Street Wharf, 
J Newark, N.J., and by the Manufacturer's agents in this and 
other States, 

It is put up in bags of 100 and 150 Ibs. each, and marked with 
the maker’s name, to whom orders sent with cash or satisfactory 
references, here or in New York, will be promptly executed. 

The aforesaid article consists principally of charred bones, dis- 
solved by sulphuric acid, with a large proportion of Peruvian 
Guano, and other important ingredients. 

The largely increased sales for the last six years, with the unso- 
licited Reports of Agents, &c., attest satisfactorily its remunera- 
tive results, being found more permanent in its effects than Peru- 
vian Guano, and consequently decidedly mure profitable. 

It has been the aim of the Manufacturer to make this Manure 
what it is avowed to be, and the public may rely assuredly that it 
will continue to be uniform in quality and profitable to the buyer. 

Circulars, with particular instructions for use, will be sent by 
mail when requested, or on application to bis agents. 

May—6t WM. PATERSON. 


PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH 7g 
Sunday School Libraries Free of Cost. 


V*® OFFER our great Gospel Engraving after Thorwaldsen’s 
CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES, 
to Sunday Schools, at a price per hundred which will secure to 
them, by re-selling the picture at our regular retail price of one 
dollar each, a sufficient sum to purchase 
Three Hundred Volumes. 

This is the most popular religious engraving ever published in 
America, and the Sunday Schools to which we have supplied 
copies thus far have found no difficulty in disposing of from one 
to two hundred (and in one instance three hundred) in the space 
of from twenty to thirty days. Christian parents everywhere 
seem more especially anxious to possess the picture now that it 
affords the y canted of encouraging their children in a good 
work, and affording them a means of moral and religious instruc 
tion. Address YTON & CO., 

May—3t* 87 Park Row, New York. 


NEW EVERGREENS 
ND many New DECIDUOUS TREES and SHRUBS, col- 
lected from all the best sources abroad, can be furnished to 
amateurs at reasonable rates, 
The attention of the TRADE is particularly invited to the low 
prices by the quantity of RARE CONIFEROUS TREES. 
For catalogues, address PARSONS & CO., 
May, 1860,—2t Flushing, near New York. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
OR CIRCULARS address 
GEORGE F. TUTTLE, 
May, 1860.—4t No. 100 Nassau Street, New York. 
pat AND QUART BERRY BOXES—At $15 and $20 per 
1,000. Address NICHOLAS HALLOCK, 
May—2t* Patentee, Queens, Queens Co., L. L., N.Y 
GRAI TURAL IMP A general assortment 
at manufacturers’ prices, for sale by A. LONGETT, 


Every housekeeper 








—.. 

















May—3t 84 Cliff Street, New York 
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! 
G PALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! e 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SAVE THE PIECES! 
ECONOMY ! i. DISPATCH! 
cer“ A Srrrom i Time SAvEs Nine.” 3 

As accidents will happen, even in well-regulated fumilies, it 
is very desirable to have some cheap and convenient way for 
repairing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 

SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE j 
meets all such emergencies, and no household can afford to be 
without it, Itis always ready and up to the sticking point, There 
js no longer any necessity for limping chairs, splintered veneers, 
headless dolls, and broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, 
spell, and other ornamental work, so popular with ladies of refine- 
ment aud taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, being chemically held 
in solution, and possessing all the valuable qualities of the best 
cabinet-makers’ Glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more adhesive. 

“USEFUL IN EVERY, HOUSE.” 
N. B.—A Brush accompanies each botile. Price, 25 cents. 


Wholesale Depot, No. 30 Platt Street, New York. 


HENRY C. SPALDING & CO., 
Box No, 3,600 New York, 


Put up for Dealers in Cases containing four, eight, and twelve 
dozen—a beautiful Lithograph Show-Card accompanying each 
package. 


Address 


(@ A single bottie of SPALDING’'S PREPARED GLUE 
will save ten times its cost annually to every household. 4g 

Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, Hardware and 
Furniture Dealers, Grocers, and Fancy Stores. 

Country Merchants should make a note of SPALDING’S PRE- 
PARED GLUE, when making up their list. It will stand any 
climate. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 





USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY STATIONERS, 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY HOUSE-FURNISHING STORES. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY FURNITURE DEALERS, 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY FANCY-GOODS DEALERS. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY GROCERS. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY COUNTRY MERCHANTS GENERALLY. 


‘ 


Manufactured by 








HENRY C. SPALDING & CO., 
48 Cedar Street, Newy York. 


\ddress Post-Office, Box No. 8,600. Dec., 1859.—ly 





+} 
Howe’s Improved Hay or Cattle Scale. 
THE BEST IN USB! 

First Premium over Fairbanks at Vermon: State Fair ’57 and 
58. Eirst Premium and no Competition in ’59. First 
Premium at 13 Difterent Sate Fairs. Silver and"Bronze 
Medals at American Institu:e Fair, N. ¥., 1859. 

H°y SCALES ror Au. uses, have Great Simplicity and 

Wonderful Accuracy, 

Require No Pitr—May be set on the top of the ground, or on a 
barn floor, and easily removed. 

No Cusck Rops—No Friction on Knrrve Evers—All friction 
received on Balls. Weigh truly if not level. 

Delivered at any Kailroad Station in the United States or 
Canada, set up, and warranted to give entire satisfaction, or 
taken back. 

(28 Send for circulars and price lists, with account of trial of 
Scales between Howe and Fairbanks, at Vermont State Fairs, to 

JAMES G. DUDLEY, General Western Agent, 

April, 1560. 93 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CAST STEEL BELLS, , 
FOR 
CHURCHES, ACADEMIES, FIRE-ALARMS, FACTORIES 
Pe SHEFFIELD, England, have been tested in all climates, 
Europe and America. Weigh less, cost less per pound; have 
better tones, can be heard farther than other bells. They cost 50 
per cent. less than 
THE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS. 
which are also sold by me at Makers’ Prices. 
Broken Bells Taken in Exchange, 
or re-cast on short notice. Such bells will nearly pay for Steel 
Bells of the same size. 
(2 Send for a circular. Bells delivered in all parts of the 
United States or Canada, by JAMES G. DUDLEY, 
April, 1860, 93 Main strect, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Herring’s Patent 
FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES, 
With Hall’s Patent Powder-Proof Locks, 
HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 300 DISASTROUS FIRES. 
The Safest and Best Safe in Use. 
ELIVERED at any Railroad Station in the United States, or 
Canada, at the very lowest rates, 


b 
JAMES G, DUD Ey, Sole Agent, 
at 93 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
4. - 





April, 1860, 
LL KINDS OF AGRICULTURAL BOOKS —Farmers, 


Lt Gardeners, Nurserymen, Fruit-Growers, Dairymen, Cattle 
Dealers, and all persons interested in tilling the soit or adorning 
their grounds and dwellings, will be supplied with the most 
complete assortment of Books relating to their busimess that can 
be found in the worid, by 

C. M: SAXTON, BARKER & Co., 

Agricultural Booksellers, and Publishers of The Horticulturist, 
No. 25 Park-row, New York, 

Catalogues gratis, Books sent by mail. 

(2 AGENTS WANTED. 


TO HORSEMEN. 


\ ELLING’S WORM DIURETIC AND CONDITION 
POWDERS, made after Veterinary Physicians’ recipes, 
are very efficacious when given to Horses suffering from inflam- 
mation of the lungs, heaves, worms, surfeit, moulting, or when 
hide-bound. Testimonials from farmers, city-railroad men, and 
other owners of horses, with directions for use, may be had on 
application to SAMUEL G. WELLING, Apothecary, New Roch- 
elle, Westchester county, N. Y. The trade supplied at $4 per 
dozen, large boxes of one dozen doseseach. Retail price, 50 cents 
per box. April, 1860.—38t* 


March, 1860—4t 








A. BROWER'S 


Patent Water-Proof Composition, 


y JARRANTED to make Boots and Shoes, and al! Leather, 
impervious to water, and last nearly as long again for using 
it. Peddlers make from $2 to $5 per day selling it. Send stamp 
for circular. For sale by ail dealers in Boots and Shoes, Hard- 
ware, Drugs, Notions and Groceries. A. BROWER & CO., 
May—6t. 4 Reade Street, New York, 
0.1 PERUVIAN GUANO—Government brand and weight 
on every bag; 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
BONE DUST, LAND PLASTER, de, 
For sale in quantities to suit purchasers at lowest market prices. 
Send for a circular. A. LONGETT, 
April, 1860.—3t $4 Cliff street, New York. 

















ALL THE YEAR! | 
THE YEOMANS’ | 
TW) 5 


FRUIT OTT 


— Utility, Convenience, Economy | 

and Safety is unequalled for pre- | 
@ serving Fruits in a fresh state, in any | 
i) climate, an indefinite time. | 

“Having used these Bottles we find 
them exceedingly convenient, and just 
} the thing needed.”—J. J. Tuomas, in 
Register. of Rural Affairs. 

For Descriptive and Price Circulars, 
address the Proprietor at Walworth, 
Wayne Co., N. Y, 

May—if T. G. YEOMANS, 
STOREKEEPER’S DELIGHT! 
ANDERHOOF’S PATENT PAPER BAGS—More conven- 

ient and economical than wrapping paper. Premium Fan- 
Send for price catalogue. 

171 West Street, New York. 

















V 
cy Flonr and Grain Bags. 
June—2t 
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TO THE —— OF THE 
GENESEE FARMER, 
EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 
Subscriptions for the Half Volume, 


Desirous of reaching the large number of farmers who da not 
now take a good monthly agricultural journal, we have concluded 
to take subsertptions to the coming half volume (July to Decem 
ber inclusive), at the following low rates: 

TERMS FOR THE HALF VOLUME. 

We will send the Genesee Farmer for the coming half year— 
July to December inclusive—single subscribers, 25 cents: five 
copies for $1, and a copy of our beautiful 25-cent book, the Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Directory, prepaid by mail to the 
person getting up the club; eight copies for $1.50, and a Rural 
Annual, prepaid by mail, to the person getting up the club; six. 
teen copies for $3, and a Rural Annual anc an extra copy of 
the Farmer for the year, or two for the half volume, to the per. 
son getting up the club. 


CASH PREMIUMS FOR AGENTS 
Who Get up the Largest Clubs of Subscribers for the Half 
Volume. 
In order to stir up a little emulation among our fiiends who are 
disposed to form clubs, and also to reward them for their labor 
we offer the following liberal list of Cash Premiums: 


1. TWENTY DOLLARS, in Cash, to the person who shall 
send us the largest number of subscribers (at the lowest club price 
of 18% cents each,) before the 15th day of October, 1360, 

2. FiFTEEN DOLLARS to the person who shall send w 
the second highest number, as above. 

. TEN DOLLARS for the third list. 
. NINE DOLLARS for the,fourth. 
. EIGHT DOLLARS for the fifth. 
SEVEN DOLLARS for the sixth, 
. SIX DOLLARS for the seventh, 
. FIVE DOLLARS for the eighth, 
. FOUR DOLLARS for the ninth. 
. THREE DOLLARS for the tenth. 
. TWO DOLLARS for the eleventh. 
. ONE DOLLAR for the twelfth. 


Our Agents, and Competitors for the above Premiums wil 
remember that our terms are always IN ADVANCE. 

1t is not necessary that members of a club should be all at the 
same office. We will send to as many different post-offices as 
there are members in the club, if desired. 

(2 Subscription Money may be sent by mail aé# my risk, 
and you need not “register” the Jetters. 


Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
June 1, 1860. Rocuestesr, N. Y. 








THE GENESEE FARMER, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


18 PUBLISHED AT ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
By JOSEPH HARRIS. 


It is the cheapest agricultural paper in the world, and has attained 
an unrivalled circulation. 
Terms — INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE—Firty Cents a Y&A8; 
Five Copies for $2; Eight oe. for $8, together with a Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Directory to the person getting up 
the club. It is not necessary that the club should be all at one 
office — we send wherever the members of the club desire. 


2" All friends of rural irnprovement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

Specimen numbers sent free to all applicants. 

The address of papers can be changed at any time. 

Papers are sent to the British Provinces at the same rates as in 
the United States. No extra charge for American postage. 

Subscription money may be sent at the risk of the Publisher. 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor, Rochester. N.Y. 
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